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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE © ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style and finish. 
DEANE'’S —Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE'S - Electro plate Teaand Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
ANB'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Tin 
DEANE'S Dish Covers in sets, 18s.,30s. ,409.,63s.,78s. 
DEANE'S - Papier-Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 
2is., new and elegant patterns. 
‘DEANE'S-—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
seli’s and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S-—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stock pots, &c. 
‘DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE'S- Gs Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns 
in Glass and Bronze—three-light glass 
from 63s. 





DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S-—-Fenders and Fire-Irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns. 
DEANE'S-—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANE'S—Fezister Stoves, Improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEAN E'S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE'S-Tin cree Japanned Goods, Iron- Ware and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S-—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE'S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on their own premises, 
and of the very best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue with priced Furnishing Lists Gratis and Post free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash payments of £2 and upwards. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 





DEANE & CO. (winter Beet 


) LONDON BRIDGE. 






































Part XXIII, New Senies.—Novemnen, 1870. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORT ON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple 
but certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, 
that it is with justice called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
“ Norton’s Pills” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have been a never- 
failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 
2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION —2Ze sure to ask for “NOR TON’ S PL LLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation 











“ By a thorough know- |;awEs EPPS & Co., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
ledge of the naturallaws saiachgendicomeats 


os digas and GRATEFUL. 


nutrition, and by a care- 


ful application of the 

=iecssEPPS’'S COCOA 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps s 
has provided our break- 
fast tables with a deli- 

cately flavoured bever- C O M FO P T i N G e 
age, which may save 


us many heavy doctors’ | ’ 
bills."—-Civil ServiceGosette.|  50LD IN TIN-LINED AND LABELLED PACKETS, 


OZOKERIT caret» OZOKERIT 
THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


Made of this Mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing 

marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest 

and most crowded rooms. They resemble in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, also in 

odour, whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and Keros, wax. They will be found a 
great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 


The intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their 
use. Their great hardness adapts them for all climates. To be had in all sizes, 1s. 3d. per Ib. 




















Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others, 
THE PATENTEES, 


J. C. & J. FIELD, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


Who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these 
wonderful candles can be obtained. 



































2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


28s. per Dozen. 

S ANTORI PORT, SHERRY, & MADEIRA. | 
PURE, FULL-BODIED, AND DRY. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 20, Piccadilly, W. | 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
BEFORE YOU BUY A SEWING MACHINE SEE 


TAYLORS PATENT, 


Which contains important improvements over allothers. It obtainedthe Larcr 
SILVER MEDALs of both the International Exhibition, Altona, and the Industrial 
. Exhibition, Hamburg, in 1869; besides that of the Great Industrial Exnbition, 

2. London, 1866, To be seen at work daily at the Workman’s International Exhibi- | 


== tion, Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
eg Prospectuses Free by Post.—Agents wanted. 


























F | 
Taylor’s Patent Sewing Machine Company, Driffield. 6 Guineas. | 


4 Guineas. 





UNWIN A , | 
CAEL eaezte emp” ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


i ured permanently a natural brown 
or black the moment it is toucned by the 
dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 
as before the application. Im eases at 
5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and. 22s, Sample case 
2s. 6d. By post 40 stamps. 


URICOMUS FLULD, ‘for “GOLDEN HAIR, | 
harmless as pure water, has the 
astonishing power of quickly imparting a 
rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 
colour. Its patronage has caused many 
imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 


UNWIN & ALBERT, 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS AS THE MOST 
| AGREEABLE AND EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE FOR || 
THE TEETH AND GUMS. | 








Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. | 





None genuine unless signed 


JEWSBURY and BROWN, Mapehesier. | 
24, PICCADILLY, 


PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY. L A D. i E Ss. 


— AR NEW KIND OF 


NTMENT| ‘LADIES’ WINTER STOCKING 


A MARVEL IN MANUFACTURE. 





eS —_——— 


HOLLOWAY'S Of 














AND PILLS 
Exercise priceless power over lumbago, all pains of the ‘The prettiest, cheapest, and best ever made, 
muscles, nerves, and joints, and quickly reduce all swellings 10s. 92. PER DOZEN PAIRS. 


caused by accidental injuries, weakness, or hereditary 
taints. The intelligible instructions enveloping Holloway’s 
ae = ioe connen “4 poles S mess advantageously 
‘or regaining health, strength, and mobility. 

San. Ga Mann, Gel THOMAS WEBB, Manufacturer, 
Patronied by the Royal Family, Nobility, & Faculty, | RBOWNsFil'LD MILLS, ANCOATS, MANCHESTER 


N RS. TERRY, of 304, Regent Street, London, 
W., may be consulted in ‘all Cases of premature Bald- } 
ness, Loss of Hair from illness, Grey Hairs, &c., as well as r - | 
for defects in the skin and complexion. Her treatment has x 
heed eountelly approved Gurins me last 15 years, -_ he 4 ~~ MES ‘ 
rem — repared according to the requirements of eac +w ' ore 
patient. r JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
Mrs. PERRY'S INFALLIBLE en Soy ad for the STEEL PENS. I 
removal of superfluous hair. 4s. Her DEPILATORY Sold by all Dealers thronzhout the World. i} 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of su- 
perfiuous hairs, 21%. ner bottle. carriage naid. | 


PATENT “UNION” MUSICAL NOTATION. | 
(cee ee re FO eae Hy 


UZ 20 SR, | } | L | at [ 
e/ God save our gra - cious Queen, Long live our no - ble Queen, —- . ac the Queen. 
This Notation is meeting with a great amount of favour. Lists of works printed in it, including Lesson Books, 
Psalm and Hymn Tune Books, Band of Hope Songs, Glees, Anthems, &c., with specimens, sent gratis and post- 
free by the Publisher, W. HAMILTON, 33 Bath St., Glasgow. London Agent_F. Prrman, 20 Poternester Row. 


A sample pair sent free to auy address for 12 stamps, 
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LABORATORY OF FLOWERS,| 





>| 









YE & LE 
hy oy an oN 


WHITE ROSE, a most delicate odour. 
FRANGIPANNI, an eternal perfume. 
MAGNOLIA, natural as the flower. 


OPOPONAX 


The Flower King 
AMBERGRIS, more rare than gold. 
VIOLET and ORANGE, for Weddings. 
KISS-ME QUICK, always sweet. 





\ 











\ 2 Three Bottles in case,7s.; RY 
* >. Single Samples, > 
6 6d. <9 







MITCHAM axp LONDON, 


Agents in every British Possession, 





'PIESSE & LUBIN 


WwW 


























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


An 8-roomed House elegantly Furnished for ... £250. 
A 10-roomed House completely Furnished for £420. 





-PESTACHIO NUT 
SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


| POWDER—s. 6d. Boxes. 


\PESTACHIO NUT HAIR OIL / 
\ ale —&. 6d. Bottles. 





—————. 







\S SOLD Bx A 
+, Perfumers & Druggists ee, 
" “> everywhere o 
~Ond Streets 
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FURNITURE OF GOOD WORKMANSHIP 


AND ELEGANT DESIGN. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


H. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 


70, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 





CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR, 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
give relief in Conghs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says 
“*T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invariably 
it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in cases 
of Pulmonary Consumption; and I can, with the greatest 
confidence, recommend it as a most valuab!e adjunct to 
an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 





THE ANTI-LANCET. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 





It is now admitted by every well-educated medical man 
that depression of nervous power is the cause and con- 
sequence of disease and death—a truth which was publicly 
made known in the “ ANTI-LANCET” nearly thirty years 
}ago. Of this work more than half a million copies have 
| been published. Respecting it, the late distinguished 
author, Sheridan Knowles, observed:—“ J¢ will be an in- 
calculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 

From this book—which contains 168 pages—Invalids suf- 
| fering under Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron- 
| chitis, Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
all complaints attended with partial or general debility, 
may learn how these diseases can be relieved or cured. It 
may be read with much advantage by the depressed in 
spirits, the exhausted by mental or physical toil, the infirm, 


most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, | the nervous, and the aged. A copy may be obtained gratis 


Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers, in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


i? 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water, 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade. 
Ellis’s Lithia Water. 

Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 











For Gout—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 
Every Cork is branded “R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” | 
and every label bears their trade mark, without which none is | 
genuine. Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, Confectioners, and 
Wholesale only from R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales 
London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta Street 
Cavendish Square. j 


of most respectable Chemists, or direct from the Author, 


Dr. ROOKE, Scarsoroven, 


on forwarding address and two penny stamps for postage. 





SMOKELESS STOVES.—NO FLUES.— 
PORTABLE. 
ASH and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 
CONSERVATORIES and al) other places, 
from 12s. 6d. to Six Guineas. PATENT FUEL, 
18s. per 120 lb.; in bags and sacks of 30 lb. and 
60 Ib. at 4s. 6d. and 9s. 

AMERICAN CHARCOAL BOX-IRONS, always 
bright for use, without cleaning. The Iron is a 
miniature portable stove. Light, cheap, clean, 
and durable. Price 5s., 6s., and 7s. 

Masticating, Mincing, and Sausage-Filling 
Machines of the best makers, 10s. 4d. 

The COTTAGE KNIFE CLMANERS give to 
Knives a brilliant polish and keen edge with 
little labour. 3s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

PURTABLE VAPOUR BATH, with Medical 
Testimonials.—Bath and large Cloak, £1 lls. 64. 

owen NASH, lronmonger, 253, Oxford Street, 
and YCE’S STOVE DEPOT, 110, Newgate 





Street. 






































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 





BAKING POWDER. 


HAS BEEN AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 





- ASTOUNDING CURES 
Of INDIGESTION, WIND. BILE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, & IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD, are daily achieved by 


RICHARDS HEALTH RESTORER 


A VEGETABLE PILL. Of all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. & 2s. 9d., or from 24, Featherstone Buildings, W.C., for 14 or 33 stamps, 





KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Impure blood, no matter how caused, is the foundation of all disease, hence the value of KAYE’S 
WORSDELL’S PILLS, which effectually cleanse the vital fluid from all impurities. They 
strengthen all the organs, and restore impaired health when all other remedies have failed. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d: 
per box. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
EACH WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN ITSELF 








Volumes already published. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Portrait. 7s. 6d. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 9s. each. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. With Portrait and Plates. 7s. 6a. 

ESSAYS. 6 vols. With a Portrait by Watts. 9s. each. 

HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. With a Portrait. 7s. 6d. 

LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 5 vols. with Portraits, 9s. each, 


CHEAP EDITION. aaa 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In 2 vols. . ae aan « SP a 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, with Elucidations, “ S vols... 018 0 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING—LIFE OF SCHILLER. 1 vol. oe = ne a | + 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols. iia po om i nm DL sD 
SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO WORSHIP. lvol. _... ae “a ahi mm ae 2 4 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. _... oii ‘i ts _ a ia ~~ 0 ¢€ 0 
CHARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT. 1 vol. ... oe ide ae ie ae a BE. 0 
TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 vol. ... as ~ ie eed « © 6 © 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gorue. A Translation. 2 vols. ... ae ‘on iit «o O88 © 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called Frederick the Great. 
Vols. I. and II., containing Part I.—“ Friedrich till his Accession” ... oe O14 0 
Vols, III. and IV., containing Part II.—“ The First Two Silesian Wars, on their Result. - £o 
Vols. V., VI., VII., completing the Work on és ad — eee we m i 2 @ 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


W. F. THOMAS & Co.’s 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES, 


From £3 15s. 
SEWING MACHINES 


(VERY LIGHT), 
For Dress Makers, Milliners, Tailors, and 


Shirt Collar Makers, 

> OWLANDS’ THREE GREAT PREPARA- 

By Hand or Foot, £6 6s., £8, £9, £10, and £12. AX TIONS for the HAIR, the COMPLEXION, and the 
*.* i i i H, are known in all quarters of the globe. eir 
* All Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. famous “ MacassaAkR O11” has been counterfeited in France, 
a brea and vee but nen * the spurious —- 
= wiain es ions have ssessed the extraordinary properties of the 
CATALOGUES ANDjSAMPLES POST FREE. genuine article. Rowlands’ “ KALYDOR,” for the com- 
plexion, has retained its prominent place among fashionable 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846.) | cosmetics, ashatthatendiien the wumerous new articles 
| introduced for the complexion. The “ Oponto,” for the 
teeth is highly prized by thousands who have used no other 


1 & 2 CHEAPSIDE | dentifrice for years. Rowlands’ great success during the 
5 ? past two generations, and their present prominent position 











| as manufacturers, may justly be attributed to the excellent 

Aud REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET | po nen of their agen at te the fact ay ym many 
: - s oa other proprietors of established fame, they do not allow 

Easy terms when required, without increase of price. | their cosmetics to deteriorate in quality.— Boston Transcript. 


The genuine articles onlv sold by respectable Chemists 
USE SYMINGTON’S . and Perfumers. ’ 
PATENT PEA FLOUR, | GLASS SHADES, 
For Making Soup in One Minute, without |\rFERN CABES AND AQUARIUMS, 
aang. PHOTOGRAPHIG GLASS 

















BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. AND MATERIALS. 

SUCCESSFUL AND POPULAR REMEDY,| Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. 
The Medical Profession recommend the use of WINDOW-GLASS, 

MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


Sed in Bottion 02 Sane Seat se Oe te at Pharsancontion! | CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, $89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


24, SOUTHAMPTON Row, RussELL SQuarg, LONDON, Lists of Prices sent free on Application. 





A newly-discovered Internal Styptic which, by sheathing the Organs, at 
enzov ve once puts a stop to all wasting Diseases. Consumprion, Broncuitis, 
° D ¢ Curonic Coven, CHoLtera, Dysentery, and Diarrua@a cured with a 
certainty never before known. 
CAUTION.—Benzodyne has nothing whatever to do with Petroleum Spirit, improperly 
called Benzolyne, but is a delightful cordial medicine, relieving pain without any danger. Prepared by 
Mr. PRICE, 2, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, London, W., and sold by all Chemists at 


Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will —_ yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLUORODYN B&B, 


by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 














“Ce LOR oO D Vv N is the best remedy known for Coughs, C ption, ly 
Asthma. 

Cc Ho L fe) R oO D Vv N E effectually checks “iheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. gy ee 

acts like a charm in Diarrha@a, and is the only specific in Cholera 

a - . = : > = = = effectually cuts shorts all Stans of Memeew, Hysteria, Palpitation 

Cc HR L oO R fe) D Vv N E is the only pattiative in Neuraisia,” Rhoumetiam, Gout, Cancer, 


CAUTION. —Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PaGr Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLIs BRowNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, 
ad been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d. 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1ls.each. None is genuire without the words “Dr. J, CoLiis 
Brownr’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER —J. T. DAVENPORT, 38, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 





























6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHOTO-CHROMO-LITH. 


A NEW AND IMPROVED PROCESS 


FOR THE 


REPRODUCTION OF MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, DRAWINGS, MAPS, 
PLANS, PATTERNS OF TEXTILE FABRICS, AND DESIGNS OF 
ALL KINDS. 








Tue Puoro-Crromo-Litx Process either produces Works in Fac-simile or in an 
Enlarged or Reduced Form, and is employed for Commercial Purposes in the Reproduction 
of Autograph Letters, Architects’ Drawings, Plans, Specifications, &c.; and for the 
Reproduction of parts—voice or orchestral—of MS. and other Music. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


DAILY NEWS. 

“Old books as well as old prints can be reproduced by this process, and the ponderous quarto of a century ago 
transformed, as if by magic, into the most portable of duodecimos. In addition to all the above advantages, the inventor 
“ this my process of photo-lithography claims for his process the crowning merit of great comparative cheapness and 

espatch.” 

THE ATHENZUM. 

“*Tam o’ Shanter—a Tale,’ and‘ The Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots,’ by Robert Burns. These are fac-similes by 
the photo-chromolith process, from the poet’s autographs, and have the great advantage over ordinary fac-similes in 
being absolutely perfect—not subject to ordinary errors of reproduction and transcription—errors which are inevitable. 
These are literally, fac-similes; every dot, spot and mark of the dragging of the pen on the rather — paper Burns 
used,—every blot. and even the signs, as it seems to us, that he used sand to absorb the superfious ink ere turning a 
leaf, so that the MS. has a curious granulated appearance,—are here. The text of ‘'lam o’ Shanter’ is, fine, bold and 
clear—a complete transcript; doubtless, that which was sent to the printer. Letter-press copies of the poems are 
attached, and a brief Introduction by Mr. Moy Thomas.” 


THE EXAMINER. 

“It is an astounding proof of the progress of the age, that we may not only purchase the works of a favourite poet at 
an almost nominal sum in the regular and precise form of Roman type, but may even have a faithful copy of the 
original manuscript, with its blots, smudges, mistakes, and corrections. This process, by which photography and litho- 
graphy are made to combine in the manifold reproduction of fac-similes, is described as very cheap and easy of 
execution. Effective it certainly is; and we should think the publishers would find it profitable to extend its emp oy- 
ment in mapufacturing copies of old manuscripts valued by antiquaries and Art-students.” 


THE STANDARD. 


“ The edition of Burn’s most popular poem, ‘ Tam O'Shanter,’ is an exact fac-simile of the author's manuscript, and 
will be received with pleasure, both by those who are interested in autographs and the many who love the poems of 
the Scotch peasant poet; and it will, there is little doubt, serve as a valuable advertisement to the publisiers, who are 
the proprietors of the Photo-Chromolith Process. Of the perfect success of that process, as applied to‘ ‘I'am O'Shauter,” 
there can be no question. Every erasure, blot, and tittle are as fresh as when they came from the poet's pen. The 
advantages claimed for it are—that by its use fac-simile copies of drawings or manuscripts cau be taken with the 
greatest certainty and accuracy ; that the process is at once rapid aud cheap; and that the original copy is in no way 
damaged.” 

ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 

“ An exceedingly well-executed Photo-Chromo-Lith of Burns's ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ and the ‘Lament of Mary, Queen 
of Scots,’ in which every line, dot, or erasure appears as the manuscript came from the poet’s hand. This publication 
is the result of a new application of photograpby, or rather of a combination of photography and lithography, and is 
unerringly accurate, and, therefore, exceediug)y iuteresting to all who take an interest in autcgraphs.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
“ Judging from the specimen we have seen there can be but little question as to the success of the process.” 


LATEST NEWS. 
“ It is certainly a curiously faithful transcript.” 


COURT JOURNAL. 


“‘ The admirers of Burns will be glad of this opportunity to acquire the fac-similes of the poet’s handwriting, with 
the emendations of the puems.” 


All applications with respect to the Psaoto-Curomo-Litx Process-should be made to 
Epwarp J. Francis, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

‘The Reproduction of BURNS’S MSS. of ‘TAM o’ SHANTER’ and the ‘ LAMENT 
of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS,’ price 1s., published by Messrs. Apams and Francis, 59, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SEWING MACHINES UNEQUALLED, AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, 


3. . THE ALBERTA, 


SILENT FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Surpasses any yet offered to the Public 
Price, from Six Guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Celébrated Macnines aré unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 
Price Six Guineas. Lists Free. 


HAND MACHINES, “ THE AMERICAN” 42s. 
“THE PRINCESS OF WALES” LOCK-STITCH, 75s. 
“NEW PRINCESS,” &c., (SHUTTLE), 4 Guineas. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 
148, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


QUININE. 


The many and expensive forms in which this well-known medicine is administered too often preclude its adoption as 
a general tonic. The success which has attended WaTERs’ QUININE WINE arises from its careful preparation by the 
| manufacturer. Each wine glass full contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
| Wehoves the public to see that they have WaTERs’ QUININE WINK, for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine in the Manufacture of his wine, All grocers 
sell WATERS’ QUININE WINE. 


| WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London 
Acryts, E. LEWIS 9 Co., WORCESTER. 


| KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY---DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 
THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dust Prizz Mepat. 


It ig Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Ketail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 
England; or Wholesale at 


8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “Kisdnan’s LL Wuusxy.” 


-GARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET FURNITURE. 































| GEORGE DIACK, 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, W., 


Invites public attention to his Stock of Carpets, comprising all the Manufactures for Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Drawing- 
Rooms, and Chambers; toa unique collection of Silk Fabrics from the most approved Factories of Lyons and Spitalfields. 


| CABINET FURNITURE OF FIRST-CLASS MAKE. 
BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING SUITABLE FOR THE MANSION OR COTTAGE. 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET W. 


SHERRIES. T.0. LAZENBY. PURE CLARETS. 


| No.1. FAMILY SHERRY (Pale Dry, or Rich Golden) 24s. | No.1. FAMILY CLARET (vin ordinaire) ............ 12s. 
“ 3. DINNER SHERRY (Pale Dry, or Rich Golden) 36s.| “ 38. DINNER CLARET (sound full Bordeaux)... 248. 
“ §. DESSERT SHERRY (Pale Dryor Rich Golden) 48s. | “ 5. DESSERT CLARET (tine flavoury Bordeaux) 36s. 


| T. 0. LAZENBY, Wine Merchant, 


90, 92, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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| CADBURYS COCOA ESSENCE 
Genuine ; easily prepared ; economical; about three times the strencth of the best Cocoas ordinarily sold; free from the 
excess of fatty matter, and recommended by medical men as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. | 
| “We have lly ined the ught under our notice, and find that they are genuine, and that 
the Essence of Oocoa is just what it is declared to be by Messrs. Cannory Brorwrns."— Lancet. 

“Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove to be one of the most nutritious, digestible, and restorative of 
drinks. —Lritish Medical Journal 
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~ MAPLE « C's 


FURNITURE. 


MAHOGANY WING-WARDROBES 9 Gui 
Carp ets Ditto, with Plate Glass Doors, 11 Guineas, ditto, in Pind red 


with Plate Glass Doors, 5} Guineas. 


Carpets BEDSTEADS of every description, in Wood, 


Iron, and Brass, fitted with Drapery and Bedding complete. Several 


SUITES of DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 
Carpets from 12 to 20 Guineas; the Eugenie Easy Cuatr, 25s.; Couch to 


correspond, 3 Guineas ; many Cheffioniers with Plate Glass and 
Marble, from £5 to £25. 


Carpets MARQUETERIE CABINETS from 2 Guineas ; 


Very Large ditto, in Buhl, £12 to £25; Bookcases from 44 Guineas. 


Carpets DINING TABLES IN MAHOGANY & OAK; 


trom 3 to 30 Guineas. 


MAPLE & CO., 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 


A House of any magnitude completely furnished in Three Days ; saving time, trouble and 
expense—a great advantage to Country Customers. An Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 
THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


THE COCOA (OR CACAO) OF MARAVILLA IS THE TRUE THEOBROMA OF LINNZUS. 


The ‘“‘ GLOBE ” says :—“ Taytor Brotuers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of | 
all species of the Taroproma, have produced an article which supersedes every other Cocoa in the market. 
Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 


MARAVILLA Cocoa above all others. 
“ For HOMCOPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


OSLER’S | 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, | 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIEBRS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


ORNAMENTAL CLASS, ENCLISH & FOREICN. 
MESS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. | 





























BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
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~ ‘THE DOCTOR'S MIXTURE. 
BOOK II. 


CHAPTER XI. SCENE AT CHURCH. 


Tue church was thronged, though, in- 
deed, no one quite believed in the truth 
of the rumoured treat. Mr. Ridley was 
specially contemptuous. ‘Some of his 
low Irish swagger,” said that gentleman, 
disdainfully. ‘‘ You can’t believe half he 
says. He’s been trying to carry all be- 

fore him with brag and swagger, but 
| has broken down. I’m going to bring 
| a motion before the hospital to have these 
| stories examined into, and get him dis- 
missed.” Such an exciting business had, 
of course, the usual effect of a war or a 
scandal, of forming two parties, who ranged 

themselves on the Leader and Findlater 
| sides respectively. And Mr. Ridley was al- 
most scurrilous in directing public opinion 
after one view. He would scon know how 
to put down that sort of thing; a scheming 
adventurer of this kind to dare to offer an 
affront to people of the sort the Leaders 
were! If his disreputable boon-companion 
Webber dared to do sucha thing, he would 
walk straight up the aisle and pull the 
nth from his pulpit. 
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The Leader family refused to believe in 
the possibility of the Doctor’s carrying his 
threat into execution. The only person 


on whose information they could rely, Mr. 
& not entertain the thought a moment, 
guests, as their delight was to do. This 
; ing up before the gaping villagers—minis- 








tered to Mrs. Retillet 8 pr ide more than any | 

other incident of her state. This Sunday | 
was too precious to be lost; as before | 
the next many of the guests would have 
departed. This scene was certainly al- ; 
most royal. The Countess of Seaman, the , 
Ladies Mariner; Lord Hartup, who had 

arrived the night before; Honourable Mr. | 
Peto—such a distinguished gatheri 
even what brought up the rear, the family 
omnibus and a large waggonette crowded 
with London menials, genteel ladies’-maids, 
languid valets, and two superior officers, 
housekeeper and steward, sergeants, as it 
were, of the party, afforded in reality a 
more dazzling proof of magnificence than 

the more simple appearance rot the persons 
of honour to whom they ministered. In | 
the church there was as great a flutter as } 
on that original day when the family } 

made their first glorious appearance. It | 





was crowded; even backsliding sluggard | { 


church-goers had all mustered, and all faces 
were turned with a profane eagerness to- 
wards the august pews. 

It was a glorious moment for Mrs. 
Leader, as she sat on her throne, and 
looked round on her subjects. Behind her 
was old Dick Lumley, who was in truth 
the person who had dissipated her alarms 
and doubts. “God bless you,” he had said ; 
“this is merely a trick, and a very common 
one, to frighten you. The man wants to 
be bought off—he and his girls; and 
though it is a shame to gratify such crea- 
tures, it might be the best course after all.” 
This way of looking at it quite reassured 
Mrs. Leader, and she really began to think 
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that she might later tell some of her people | 


to go with a cheque and arrange the matter 
as suggested. 

But, had she looked narrowly at the face 
of the Reverend W. Webber, she would 
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Morrison, had gone away for a day or 
but repaired to the church on Sunday 
| seune—dheee or four carriages with ser- 
J 
| a eo 


'two, and Mrs. Leader and her husband 

in full state, and with all their train of 

vants proceeding in glorious train, draw- 
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have seen such signs of discomfort and 
nervousness as would have given her some 
hint of what was coming. With all his 
friendship for the Findlaters, this gentle- 
man looked to his own prospects from the 
great family, and was urgent with Peter not 
to think of such a footish matter. He 
thought it unfair to himself personally ; as, 
though an unwilling instrument, he would 
be associated with “all the odium of the 
proceeding. These extravagant convivial 
friendships are built like mud- cabins with 
straw or rubbish, such as “ My dear boy,” 
“Help yourself,” “Take it with a heart 
and a half,”’ and the like; which are about 
as substantial evidence of regard as the 
king’s coronation robes in a play are of 
royalty. However, he was obliged to go 
through his office. 

At last it came to the moment. The 
Findlaters were present, with the excep- 
tion of Katey, whom the Doctor’s sense of 
decorum kept at home. The Doctor was 
in full tenue, shaved again “like a bil- 
liard ball,’ and sitting up, dignified but 
defiant, his arms folded, and looking over 
at his enemies. Not much praying, it 
was remarked, was done on that day of 
prayer. 

At last the clergyman addressed himself 
to his duty, and, to the wonder and con- 
sternation of all present, the Reverend 
William Webber gave out the official form 
A pin might not have been heard to drop, a a 
phenomenon which, even under conditions 
of supernatural stillness, could never take 
place; but certainly, as the Doctor would 
have said, you could have heard “a hair- 
pin jingling on the flags.’ 

The Reverend Mr. Webber was nervous ; 
his eye shrank from that of the awful lady 
in the front pew. Asthe mystic words were 
uttered faces were bent forward ; there was 
a flutter and a rustle, and actually an audible 
murmur, much as what occurs when a 
popular speaker makes a point. Was there 
ever such a painful situation for a noble 
family? Old Dick Lumley often told 
the story at the many dinners he attended 
officially —(“The queerest and most dra- 
matic morning service I ever attended 
was at a place in the country, where 
some new rich people, &c., and a scheming 
doctor, but terribly clever, had the banns 
actually given out to their face; the 
most daring, impudent thing you ever 
heard. I declare I wished myself any- 
where.”) A really strong-minded person 
would have risen and left the church, but 
Mr. Leader looked at his wife bewildered, 





(Conducted by 





and she glowed and raged furiously, but 
internally. She could not bring herself to 
take such a step. 

But the mortification—the omnibus full 
of servants, the waggonette! No matter ; 
she would take prompt action ; this should 
determine her; and during the rest of the 
sacred office she was planning some despe- 
rate resolves. 

When it was over, the whole congrega- 
tion, with that absence of delicacy which 
characterises genteel breeding, drew up to 
look at her, and see how she bore it. As 
they came out they had to pass the Doctor 
and his family, the former radiant with 
triumph, an inch taller, his daughter Polly 
on his arm. It was told long afterwards 
how he had, with a sort of mock ceremo- 
nial, raised his hat and saluted his enemies. 
Then they got into their carriages, and 
drove away home. 

There an agitated council was held, or 

rather Mrs. Leader called in old Dick 
Lumley to aidthem. She hada vague idea 
that the old man was a sort of Machiavel, 
and the case seemed so desperate, that any 
aid was welcome. 

“Outrageous! Scandalous!’ said he. 
“T never heard of such cool impudence.” 

“ But what are we to do?” she asked. 
“This weak, foolish Cecil—they have him 
in their power.” 

“Well. I told you what I thonght. 
There is only one way with these adven- 
turers—money. Buy ’em. It is only 
question of price. Of course they must be 
approached with caution.” 

“Ah, yes,” she said; “but who would 
gotothem? Ihavenoone. Perhaps you 
—oh, if you would only ‘ 

Mr. Lumley was a little taken back ; but 
his reputation was at stake, and he really 
believed that people of the Doctor’s class 
were always open to the logic of money. 
He agreed to go, getting, of course, a carte 
blanche for his offers. 





CHAPTER XII. A FRESH REPULSE. 


Tue Doctor was in the middle of his 
family, exulting over the success of his 
coup, revelling in his victory. It was an 
exciting morning, indeed. “That went 
home,” he was saying; “that clinched the 
business! Now, there can be no going 
back on any side. Every one must go on 
straight.” In the midst of these paans 
word. was brought up, and a card with it, 
that a gentleman was below. On the 
card was inscribed “ Mr. Richard Lumley.” 
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Charles Dickens, Jun.) 


THE DOCTOR’S MIXTURE, 


(October 1, — 


ait | 





The Doctor put his mouth into whistling 


shape, and lifting his finger by way of 


caution, went out comically on his toes. 

He found the veteran, with a hearty and 
sympathising look on his face, and a roguish 
twinkle in his eye. 

“ Ah, Doctor Findlater, wonderful— 
wonderful! Devilish clever!” he said, 
shaking his head slowly. “They are no 
match for you up at Leadersfort. Ah, you 
should have been at the Foreign Office !” 

The Doctor was quite too shrewd to be 
caught by this bird-lime. 

“Ah now, ye think so, Mr. Lumley,” he 
said, abstractedly, going to the grate, and 
hammering at the bar with the poker. 
* Wants a little sawder here; a bit of soft 
stuff will do. Must get the man in Monday 
morning.” 

There was a curious look in the Doctor’s 
eye, which quite disconcerted Mr. Lumley. 

“To what am I indebted for the honour 
of this visit?” continued the Doctor, with 
great stateliness. ‘Can I do anything for 
you, sir P” 

“ Well, you know, I met you that day at 
luncheon, and, really, you are so pleasant ; 
and I have heard 

“Tt will take a good deal of sawder that 
bar. They’ll be making a job of it, Mr. 
Lumley. Well, I’m proud to have con- 
tributed, in any way, to your happiness, 
sir. 

“But, seriously, that was a master coup 
to-day, and, I can assure you, it has really 
disturbed certain parties a good deal. But, 
my dear sir, we must look at the thing 
practically. Now, Doctor Findlater, I am 
a man of the world, and so are you—more 
so, perhaps, than I am—and, as [ have said, 
that stroke of yours this morning is what, 
I frankly confess, I would not have thought 
of. But now I tell you what, you must see 
how things are up yonder; the situation 
is stretched, as the French say, and there 
are many reasons why it should not con- 
tinue so.” 

“* May be so,”’ 
gravely for more. 

‘May be so! Exactly. 
have finesse.” 

“Whist! Ah, leave all that,”’ said the 
Doctor, sharply. “You've been good 
enough to say that in other shape. Well, 
grauting the stretching P” 

“ Exactly. Well, now, couldn’t—couldn’t 
we manage some juste milieu, some arrange- 
ment? You see this is a powerful family ; 
they will not give in; they will strain 
heaven and earth to hinder this. What I 





said the Doctor, listening 
“* May be so.” 
Ah, Doctor, you 





say—the friend of both diate accom- 
modation. A clever man like you, Doctor, 
will not fight 4 outrance; but—accommo- 
date.” 

“T see,” said the Doctor, as if convinced. 
“ And, tell me, how accommodate ?”’ 

“Why, in a variety of ways. See here. 
Wouldn’t a handsome portion down for 
one of the young ladies—mind, a really 
handsome one—and I have reason to 
believe the family will offer anything in 
reason—would not that answer all ends? 
That would let them settle Master Cecil 
suitably for their ambition, though he will 
lose as pretty a girl as could be seen in 
Belgravia. And Miss Katey would marry 
some warm squire, and dazzle us all at the 
county balls. Now don’t you think that 
would be a sensible way—save all con- 
fusion and scrimmaging, as you say in 
Ireland? I believe,” he added, myste- 
riously, “‘they would go as far as eight 
or ten thousand. I declare—yes. Come, 
isn’t that a good plan ?”’ 

The Doctor waited until he had com- 
pletely finished this speech, then said: 
“Oh, ho! Mr. Chargy d’Affaires! Sent 
to buy us off! Eh?” 

The other coloured and said, hastily: 
“No, no. Nothing of the kind.” 

“Oh, but yes, yes! A great deal of the 
kind. Buy us off; bribe us off! Oh, they 
must be run very close indeed when they 
send you on such an errand. Ah, my dear 
sir, what do you take me for? You com- 
plimented yourself on being a man of the 
world. But I think you made a slip here. 
If they were offering so much they must be 
ina bad way. Don’t you see that, sir P” 

Mr. Lumley coloured. “You take this 
ina very different way from what I was led 
to expect. It’s not my way to offer to buy 
or bribe people.” 

‘Then you disavow your employers ?”’ 
said the Seen with an indescribable 
sneer; “and of course to-morrow, when 
I’ve told the whole parish of the visit 
that’s been paid me, and its failure, they'll 
be disavowing you.” 

Old Dick Lumley actually trembled, or 
“turned blue,” with rage. “I see I was 
wrong in my opinion of you.” 

“Tm sure you were,” said the Doctor. 

“You may put that to some other mistakes 
you’ve made in your life.” 

“And as to my coming to offer you 
money, if you attempt to state such a 
thing——”’ 

“T’'ll be 


Do you venture 


stating what’s not true. Eh? 
to finish your sentence ? 
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Do it, and you’ll put things on an intelli- 
gible footing at once. Come, sir, thank 
your grey hairs, and tottering limbs, and 
general disrepair, that I don’t resent the 
most insulting offer ever made to a gentle- 
men. Go back to your friends and tell ’em 
they have failed. I despise ’em and their 
Incre. I don’t traffic in my children like 
tlie Chinese and other barbarous nations. 
And by all the chief justices in Christen- 
dom, there’ll not be a man, woman, or 
child in the place that won’t know of the 
disgraceful offer you’ve brought me! There, 
now! The audience is over.” 

Mr. Lumley was almost stunned by this 
reception, and lost all his readiness of 
reply. In the whole course of his life he 
had never met such an incident. He was 
enraged with himself for having got into 
such a ridiculous position, being thus 
literally turned out, as the Doctor said, 
“with a bit of entomology in his ear.” 
Then he had to report his interview 
at Leadersfort, which he did in a sort of 
general shrugging way. “ Hopeless. Could 
make nothing of the fellow. Got him 
into a corner, then he broke away.” And 
at dinner he described him as “‘ a low-bred, 
scheming scoundrel, one of those glib, hum- 
bugging, blarneying fellows, that ought to 
be taken up and put in the stocks, if there 
were such things. Oh, have nothing to do 
with him, my dear madam. He is not fit for 
you to deal with.” 

“ But I thought,” said Mrs. Leader, in 
her dazed way, “I thought you were 
to ” 

“Oh, I declare I have had enough of 
such errands,” said the old gentleman. “I 
wouldn’t soil my fingers with such a crea- 
ture. Iam sorry I went near him.” 

At this failure Mrs. Leader became 
almost panic-stricken. With this deadly 
and dangerous Doctor everybody seemed 
destined to fail. It seemed as though a 
net were wrapping round them all; and in 
almost despair she wrote off to her trusty 
brother, begging of him to return at once. 

Meanwhile the time passed by. A second 
Sunday came round, when, to the delight of 
the crowd, the same entertainment at 
church was repeated. But now the party 
at Leadersfort had broken up; most of the 
guests had departed. Lady Seaman and 
her daughters; the offended general, with 
his insulted Mysikins, were all gone; and 
scarcely any one was left at Leadersfort. 
It seemed hopeless. The most satisfactory 
and damning proofs had been discovered 
by Mr. Hickey and others as to the 








Doctor’s antecedents ; but it was felt to be 
an idle and foolish business to think of 
branding him with these. The man had 
no feeling or sensitiveness. Mr. Leader, 
indeed, timorously counselled compromise 
or submission. 

“ Really I think my voice might be heard; 
the girl is very interesting, and it might 
do Cecil all the good in the world to settle 
him down. I really think I might have a 
vote in the matter.” The Doctor’s speeches 
had, indeed, recurred to him very often. 
But Mrs. Leader put him aside contemptu- 
ously with a “ Don’t talk folly !” 

Yet but for this sheer incapacity in con- 
ducting the battle, any really clever woman 
of the world must have succeeded in rout- 
ing the Findlaters. She would have found 
her best ally in an unexpected quarter. A 
curious change had been noticed coming 
over the hero, Cecil ; he was growing more 
sulky, morose, and pettish every hour. He 
seemed to submit to his fate with a sort of 
dogged despair, and had sharply said to 
the Doctor, that, “ Hang it! it was very 
hard that he couldn’t be left for the short 
spell of liberty that remained to him.” 
And the Doctor, soothing him, wisely com- 
plied, wishing to keep him from much con- 
tact with Katey in sucha temper. It was 
whispered, too, that he shut himself up a 
good deal; and Colonel Bouchier hinted 
to his friend Fin, that he was afraid 
“That the lad was—you know ” the 
colonel lifting his finger and thumb to his 
mouth significantly. 

“Most natural,” the Doctor said. He'd 
do it himself under such an unnatural per- 
secution. But, never mind, Katey would 
break him of that. The finest thing that 
ever happened to him was getting Katey. 

To that young lady, now within a few 
days of her marriage, we may turn for a few 
moments. Latterly she seemed to be living 
ina dream. The watchful Doctor scarcely 
allowed her a moment to think; he was 
always with her, pouring out his jests, his 
anticipations, his gratitude to his sweet 
Katey for saving the family. He could 
not have “carried it on” 
longer. His heart was weary—his muscles 
broken with the strain. She’d have seen 
poor Peter led off to jail, as sure as the 
chancellor comes down to sit on the wool- 
sack. What a noble prospect, too, was 
before her! That poor Cecil !—she’d make 
a man of him, teach him how to live, and, 
maybe, do something for little Polly and 
poor old Peter. 

“ After all, I wouldn’t like to die in a 
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workhouse, Katey sweet; and now that 
they’ve started them old hobgoblins, and 
hunted up the few sacks of wild oats I 
sowed when I was young and foolish, why 
they may all get too many for me at last, 
and put me to the wall.” 

Such disquisitions only confirmed Katey 
in her chivalrous purpose, and the flutter 
and all but delirium of nuptial preparation 
—the dresses coming home, the fitting on 
of the wreath, a grand and exciting solem- 
nity, helped even more. 





CUBAN THEATRICALS. 

A caALL for seven 4.M. would hardly meet 
with a punctual response were such an an- 
nouncement posted behind the stage-door 
of a London theatre; but in Cuba the more 
important business of the day is transacted 
during the cool hours of the morning, and 
it does not surprise Roscius of the West 
Indies when he finds himself summoned to 
a theatrical rehearsal some three or four 
hours before breakfast. After that meal 
Roscius makes up for lost sleeping-time, 
by taking a long siesta till the hour of 
dinner. 

During rehearsal in the theatre I am de- 
scribing, the doors are open to the public, 
and, there being nothing to pay for admis- 
sion, the stalls and private boxes are always 
well filled by a not very select audience. 
Gentlemen of colour are not inadmissible 
on these occasions; hats may be worn at 
pleasure, and smoking is so far from being 
strictly prohibited, that manager and acters 
themselves set the example. I am tempted 
to stroll into the theatre during rehearsal 
because it is a refreshing lounge after toil- 
ing up the stony, hilly Cuban streets, and 
because I may gather a new fact or two 
connected with life behind the Cuban cur- 
tain from my friend Tunicé, who is a great 
authority in matters theatrical. Tunici 
resides permanently in the building itself, 
and is paid for taking care of it by 
night and by day. He is, besides, scene- 
painter, property-man, eostumier, and a 
good mimic, often obliging the manager by 
imitating the bark of a dog, the crow of 
a cock, or the bray of a donkey behind the 
wings. At the end of the season he is 
allowed half a benefit, on which occasion 
only he delights his numerous patrons by 
enacting the fore-paws in a dancing donkey 
to the tune of the Zapateo, a popular negro 
double- shuffle. In carnival time Tunici 
lets out dominoes and masks of his own 





manufacture, or faded theatrical costumes 
and properties ; and whenever the captain- 
general honours the town with his august 
presence, it devolves upon my friend to 
superintend the decorations of the houses 
and those of the theatre, where a grand 
ball to celebrate the event is held. 

The curtain being raised for rehearsal, 
discloses the whole strength of a very fair 
company of Spanish actors. None of them 
bear the conventional air of strolling 
players; the men are moustached, and 
fashionably attired, and the women, from 
leading lady to insignificant super, are 
elegantly dressed. Apropos of supers, 
Tunicti assures me it is no easy matter to 
secure the invaluable services of a genuine 
white for these purposes. A white lady is 
not to be had for love or money ; and when 
fairies are required for a burlesque, the 
children of respectable families are some- 
times prevailed upon to appear. Male 
supers are not so scarce; Spanish soldiers 
may occasionally be hired ; and when these 
are otherwise engaged, a dozen stage-struck 
youths of good family volunteer their ser- 
vices as chorus, crowd, or army. The im- 
portant roles of quadruped and agitated 
water are filled by negroes, who, in Cuba, 
are, of course, plentiful as blackberries; 
but when a real black face is required to 
figure in the performance, it is represented 
by a painted mulatto, for Spanish law in 
Cuba is severe, and prohibits the genuine 
article from appearing on the stage. The 
theatre opens four times a week, including 
Sunday, and the entertainment is varied 
every night. To-day the company rehearse 
a local drama, a zarzuela, and a farce called 
Un Cuarto con dos Camas, being a Spanish 
version of Morton’s Double-bedded Room. 
A famous actor from Spain is the star of 
the present season. At rehearsal he is a 
fallen star, being extremely old and shaky, 
but at night his make-up is wonderful, and 
he draws large audiences, who witness his 
great scene of adetected thief in convulsions. 
The prompter is seated under a cupola in 
the centre of the stage near the footlights, 
as at the opera, and his duties are arduous. 
It devolves upon him to read over the part 
of each performer in a suppressed tone, 
and to direct their manner of exit and their 
position on the stage. He is unseen by 
the audience, but often heard by them, for 
the actors have only a faint notion of their 
parts, and cannot repeat a line at night 
without having it first hissed at them by 
their friend at the footlights. 

Tunici has much to say upon the sub- 
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ject of censorship of plays in Cuba. A 
play, he tells me, cannot be acted before it 
has been first submitted to the censor, who, 
empowered by government, is at liberty 
to place his red mark of disapproval over 
any word, line, or passage which he may 
deem offensive to Spanish morality or to 
Spanish politics. There is no rule at- 
tached to this dramatic censorship, and 
each censor in every town throughout the 
island has his own way of passing judg- 
ment; thus, what would suit the politics 
and morality of Havana, might be con- 
sidered treasonable and profane at Santiago. 
A capital comedy is often so mutilated by 
the Cuban censor as to be rendered drama- 
tically unfit for representation. 

All Cuban buildings are constructed 
with a provident eye to earthquake and 
tropical heat, and the theatre is no excep- 
tion to the rule. The means of egress 
are speedy and facile, so that in case of 
emergency the audience may, comparatively 
speaking, step from their places into the 
street. On every side are huge open win- 
dows and doors, by means of which perfect 
ventilation is insured. Fire is also carefully 
provided against, and there is always a small 
regiment of black bomberos, or firemen, 
stationed in readiness within the theatre. 
There are two tiers of private boxes and a 
gallery. The first tier is but slightly ele- 
vated from the pit, enabling the occupants 
to converse, as is the fashion, with friends 
in the stalls. Both tiers have the appear- 
ance of an ordinary dress circle, with a low 
partition to distinguish one box from an- 
other. There are wide lobbies at the back, 
and an ornamental iron grating in front. 
Like most houses in Cuba, the theatre is 
without drapery, the stall-seats and box- 
chairs, which are cane-bottomed, not ex- 
cepted. The interior of a Cuban theatre 
is barren as a bull-ring. 

Despite my intimacy with Tunici, I 
pay my money at the doors before I enter 
the theatre at night like everybody else ; 
for in this proud country it is considered 
humiliating in a respectable person to beg 
an order or a pass. I accordingly pur- 
chase two separate tickets; one for my 
admission into the theatre, and one for 
my seat in it; otherwise, I should have 
to stand like the indigent few at the back 
of the boxes. Tunici accompanies me 
for this occasion only, and gives me the 
names and occupation of most of the audi- 
ence, whom he seems to know personally. 
For the matter of that, everybody in a 
Cuban theatre is on intimate terms with 





everybody, and there is much conversation 
between the occupants of the boxes, who 
are, with few exceptions, ladies, and those 
of the pit, who are exclusively gentlemen. 
The senoritas, in low-necked muslin dresses, 
with a wealth of genuine hair, and with 
their inevitable fans, form a pleasing frame 
of fair humanity around the picture of 
dark coats and white drill trousers in the 
pit. Their hands are gloveless, and their 
diminutive fingers are loaded with rings of 
great value: for Cuban ladies are fond of 
jewellery, and make a great display of it 
upon all public occasions. Some of the 
sefioras have brought slave attendants, 
who crouch in waiting on the ground be- 
hind them. Tunici points me out the 
doctor’s box, and when that eminent gentle- 
man appears late in the evening, I recog- 
nise him as the man who saved me from 
the fatal vomito, or yellow fever. The 
doctor, I learn, is strong on that disorder, 
but weak on the subject of earthquake, 
against which no West Indian physician 
has succeeded in finding a remedy. His 
box is nearest the principal entrance door, 
for he is nervous about earthquake, and is 
ever on the alert when he visits a theatre. 
Tunica informs me that an earthquake in 
a theatre is worse than a fire, and gives 
me the interesting particulars of such a 
catastrophe as it happened in the doctor’s 
own experience. It was a slight affair, he 
says, a mere “ temblorcito,” as he calls it ; 
one wall was seen to crack from top to 
bottom, some plaster from an opposite wall 
peeled off, a globe from one of the gas 
lamps fell among the audience, and that 
was all; but the panic was terrible for all 
that, and many were crushed to death in 
their attempt to escape. 

The stout gentleman who occupies that 
big box all to himself in the centre of the 
theatre, is his excellency the president. No 
Spanish entertainment is complete without 
its president. The curtain may not rise 
till his excellency has taken his seat; the 
actors may not respond to a call or an en- 
core if the president is not agreeable, and 
does not flutter the big play-bill before him 
in token of his acquiescence. The box to 
the right is the lawful property of the 
censor, who, like most Spanish authorities 
in Cuba, rarely pays for his pleasure. He 
is extremely affable and condescending with 
everybody before the curtain, though so 
stern and unyielding behind the scenes. 
His daughters, charming young ladies, are 
with him, and flirt freely with the nume- 
rous Pollos, as the youth of Cuba are called, 
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who come to pay their homage. That stall 
in the centre of the pit is occupied by the 
editor of the Diario, a Cuban daily paper, 
whose politics and local information are 
strongly diluted by censorial ink, and which 
is, therefore, unintelligible and devoid of | 
interest. The editor of the Diario is ex: | 
tremely lenient in his reports of theatrical | 
entertainments, and on him the manager, 
at least, may always rely. His contempo- 
rary and rival, the editor of the Redactor, 
government organ, is seated in a stall near 
his excellency the governor-general, who is 
enthroned in a wide stage-box, and is 
dressed in full uniform, covered with 
orders. His excellency is accompanied by 
an aide-de-camp and half a dozen bronze- 
faced, heavily-moustached officers, all of 
whom are more or less laden with orders, 
crosses, and other military decorations. In 
the bend of the theatre are the boxes of the 
English and American consuls. But what 
are those mysterious enclosures with trellis- 
work before them on either side of the 
proscenium? Those are special private 
boxes for the use of persons or families who 
are still in a state of half-mourning, and 
may not yet expose themselves to public 
scrutiny. But these boxes are not always 
occupied by mourners, whispers Tunici, in 
great confidence. There are a certain class, 
he tells me, who wear a kind of half- 
mourning, which never becomes out of 
fashion ; these are the half-castes or quad- 
roons, who dare not be seen in public with 
acknowledged white people. The gallery 
is as usual devoted to soldiers, sailors, and 
persons of slender means; and in the ex- 
treme background are a few benches set 
apart for the exclusive accommodation of 
mulatto girls and negroes of both sexes, 
most of whom are elegantly attired, for 
coloured people are scrupulous in their dress 
on all public occasions. 

After the overture—a medley of Cuban 
dance music and Spanish fandango, played 
upon ordinary instruments by black musi- 
cians—a big bell, to summon all stragglers 
to their places, is heard, the curtain is 
raised, and the performance begins. There 
is nothing peculiar in a Cuban drama ex- 
cept that no allusion to political matters 
is made, and that the profane and immoral 
are somewhat freely indulged in. The 
comic players perplex the prompter with 
inordinate gagging, and delight in per- 
sonalities with occupants of the orchestra 
and pit. There is much applause when 





the comic man shuffles through the cha- 
ringa—a popular negro dance, difficult of | 


performance, and shouts of laughter are 
produced in the scene between a Yankee, 
who speaks very broken Spanish, and a 
lady who speaks Spanish with the approved 
Cuban accent. It is an enthusiastic and 
excitable audience. 

The entirely new drama is a complete 
success, owing to the realistic performance 
of the famous star from old Spain. That 
gentleman is on the point of breaking a 
blood-vessel in his effort to impersonate the 
convulsive thief; but he is saved by the 
doctor in the private box, who is suddenly 
summoned to the actor’s dressing-room. 
This interesting incident makes a deep im- 
pression upon the sympathising public, and 
greatly increases the interest of the drama. 
Then the curtain is lowered amidst rap- 
turous applause, and calls for the infirm 
player, who is presently led on the stage, 
supported by one of the company and by 
the doctor. In the following act the star 
astonishes his audience by a vivid repre- 
sentation of a detected thief gone mad, and 
his private convulsions being still fresh in 
their memories, many are seen to direct 
their gaze towards the doctor’s box, in doubt 
whether that gentleman will be required 
to administer also to a mind diseased. 
But all conjecture on this point is presently 
set at rest by the acting madman himself, 
who is duly restored to his histrionic senses 
at the conclusion of the play. 

An interval of from twenty to thirty 
minutes elapses between each act, during 
which the whole audience rise from their 
places and promenade around and about 
the theatre. The ladies betake them- 
selves to the lobbies to flirt, fan, and re- 
fresh themselves with ice sorbetes. The 
gentlemen from the pit are everywhere. 
Some are conferring with friends in the 
grilles, or mourning-boxes ; some are smok- 
ing cigarettes in spacious saloons provided 
for smokers; others are in the street drink- 
ing orchata or bul, a compound of English 
beer, with iced water and syrup. The 
stage itself is, however, their favourite re- 
sort. Open doors give access to that mys- 
terious ground from the front of the theatre, 
and the pit public is thus enabled to wander 
into every nook and corner, from the traps 
below to the flies above. The players do 
not shun their visitors, but rather court 
their society, for a friend in front is con- 
sidered a desirable acquisition, and half- 
way towards a reputation as “ favourite ;’’ to 
say nothing of benefit nights at the end of a 
season. A small crowd of Pollos waylay 
the first lady as she leaves her dressing- 
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room. As many as conveniently can enter 
the leading actor’s room to congratulate him 
on his success and his speedy recovery from 
the sensational scene. Another party of 
Pollos chokes the narrow passage leading to 
the premier danseuse’s boudoir, and great 
is their joy when they catch a glimpse 
of the gauze goddess as she flutters hur- 
riedly past on her way to the green-room. 
The stage is thronged with these walk- 
ing gentlemen, who require no rehearsal 
or prompter, and whose most attractive 
performance consists in unbounded ciga- 
rette smoking, and in getting in every- 
body’s way. It is a miracle how, in the 
midst of this dire confusion, carpenters, 
scene-shifters, and managers contrive to 
set the stage for another act; and what 
a scene would be disclosed if the drop 
were to rise prematurely! Presently a 
voice is heard to cry, “ Fuera!” this being 
Spanish for “‘ clear the stage ;”’ the big bell 
tolls, and the audience in due course re- 
turn to their places in front. The curtain 
having been drawn up after the drama, a 
man comes round, like a ticket-collector on 
a railway, to demand the cards of reserved 
seats from their holders, and to distribute 
programmes for to-morrow’s performances. 
Everybody is in turn disturbed and annoyed, 
for at that moment the low comedy man is 
singing a comic parody, in a farce called 
the Sexton and the Widow. 

But there is a graver interruption than 
that caused by the ticket-collector. An in- 
terruption which affects actors as well as 
audience, rendering everybody within the 
theatre walls motionless and _ speechless. 
Some ladies are seen to cross themselves 
devoutly, and are heard to utter ejacula- 
tions about Misericordia and Maria San- 
tisima. Every door in the theatre is 
thrown wide open, and the servants of 
the establishment stand before them with 
lighted candles. What is amiss? I look 
for Tunici, but he has disappeared. Fire ? 
The black bombero firemen are in their ac- 
customed places, and exhibit no sign that 
such a catastrophe has occurred. Rebel- 
lious outbreak of runaway niggers? I 
glance at the military-box, and find the oc- 
cupants peacefully inclined. Earthquake ? 
I look towards the doctor’s box, and observe 
that nervous gentleman perfectly tranquil 
and unmoved. Hark! a tinkling bell is 
ringing somewhere outside the theatre. 
From my position in the stalls I can see 
into the open street beyond, and anon I 
descry a procession of church dignitaries 
in full canonicals, the first of whom bears the 





tinkling bell, while the rest carry long wax 
candles, the Host, and the sacred umbrella. 
Their mission at this hour of the evening 
is that of administering the holy sacrament 
to a dying man, and as they pass along 
the streets, it behoves all occupants of 
houses within the route devoutly to acknow- 
ledge the procession as it passes. The 
audience and actors accordingly kneel and 
cross themselves while the holy function- 
aries and their sacrament are in view. One 
of the ecclesiastical party enters the theatre 
and glances hurriedly within to see that all 
are in the approved attitude. Iam thank- 
fal to find myself doing as the good Catho- 
lics are doing, for I know that our visitor 
has no respect of persons or creeds, and 
would call me to order without the least 
hesitation were I inclined to rebel. When 
the religious funcion in the street (all pub- 
lic shows, from a bull-fight to high mass, 
are called funcions in the Spanish language) 
is out of sight and hearing, the candles at 
the door are extinguished, the spectators 
resume their seats, and the farce funcion on 
the stage proceeds. 





TOYS, PAST AND PRESENT, 





LounainG, the other day, through one of 
the great thoroughfares at the West-end, I 
found myself in front of a shop with a 
displayed stock so large, so gay, and so 
various, that it arrested the attention of 
children and adults alike, and perhaps ex- 
cited in the latter a regret that the time 
had gone by when they could glory in the 
possession of such amusing treasures. 
Hoffmann, in one of his wildest novels, tells 
us of a gentleman of thirty-six years of age, 
who always kept his birthday or his Christ- 
mas (I forget which) by having a vast 
number of. new toys purchased and spread 
on a table for his pastime. The toys were 
bought by his housekeeper, of course with 
his own money, but, that the delusion of a 
returning childhood might be maintained, 
they were not shown to him till they had 
all been properly arranged, and the house- 
keeper had called out, ‘‘ Come in, my little 
Peregrine.” There might have been a 
Peregrine, or a Peregrine’s agent, in the 
crowd that stood in admiration before that 
shop in Blank-street. 

Certainly, the spectacle was gorgeous. 
There were long boxes fitted with materials 
for constructing every possible combination 
of man and beast, that could be made to 
wear a gay aspect. There was an elabo- 
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rate fort, attacked and defended by gay 
soldiers, whose gaiety extended even to 
the wounded and to the dead. There was 
a gay tournament, and a gay bull-fight, 
and a gay Swiss farm, and a gay zoological 
garden, and there were many gay shops. 
There were sumptuous drawing-rooms, un- 
furnished, or stocked with exquisite furni- 
ture. There were tea-sets and dinner-sets 
so large, that they could scarcely be called 
toys at all. There were dolls of all sizes, 
who could do everything but improvise a 
speech. There were models of ships, and 
locomotives that could be really worked by 
steam, and there were cats, mice, and car- 
riages that ran about with clockwork. In 
short, what was there not ? 

The reader probably thinks that by this 
question I merely mean to affirm, in an in- 
terrogating form, that my shop contained 
everything; everything, that is to say, in 
the toy line. And, certainly, when I put the 
question to myself, I expected an answer 
to that effect. But when I fell a-thinking, 
I perceived that there were very many toys 
which were not to be found in that glitter- 
ing window. 

Hoffmann’s Peregrine doubtless amused 
himself when a man with toys of a kind that 
had been the delight of his childhood. But 
beyond the mere fact that they were toys, 
there was nothing in the objects before me 
to recal even the days of youth. My 
hair must have been grey when most of 
them were invented. If I wanted to cele- 
brate my birthday in juvenile fashion, and 
recal the birthdays of many, many years 
ago, I should buy 

Buy what, and where buy it? What 
were the toys known to children some forty 
years ago? I was obliged to rub my 
memory to bring them once more before 
my mind’s eye, and when I asked myself 
where I should buy them, I found that I 
did not know. The quantity of toys that 
have passed away from the consciousness of 
the juvenile world is amazing. No doubt 
the articles exist somewhere, and may be 
purchased somewhere, but they are clearly 
out of society, and are in no better predica- 
ment than those unfortunate people who 
finish a disastrous career by hiding some- 
where on the Continent. 

I do not speak of those implements of 
youthful sport which demand a certain de- 
gree of bodily exertion, such as hoops, 
peg-tops, balls, battledores, &c. These 
belong to the utilities of boyhood, and are 
as independent of fashion as the ordinary 
implements of agriculture. I speak of toys 








which are to be leisurely played with, and 
which may distinctively be termed play- 
things. The rocking-horse and the doll 
are not of one age but for all time, because 
they typify the equestrian instinct in one 
sex, and the sentiment of maternity in the 
other. Noah’s Ark, too, holds its own, 
haying survived a deluge of changes that 
has swept away many favourites. This 
may be attributed partly to its perfectly in- 
offensive connexion with Scripture, partly 
to the opportunity which it affords for 
the introduction of the greatest possible 
number of those carved animals in which 
children take especial delight. Bible- 
pictures have always been popular, and the 
Noah’s Ark may be regarded as a sort of 
Bible-scalpture, with this advantage, that 
figures too sacred for familiarity are not 
introduced. I believe that intelligent 
children can distinguish the wooden sons 
of Noah from their father and from each 
other, in spite of a family likeness so strong 
that it approaches identification, and I well 
remember that I was taught to look upon 
the gentleman in the red coat as the repre- 
sentative of Ham, probably on the ground 
that his colour somewhat recalled that of 
the comestible which bears his name. My 
notions as to Shem and Japheth are vague, 
but I have a strong impression that Noah 
ought to be cladin brown. 

Those huge tournaments, battles, bull- 
fights, &c., which are packed in large boxes, 
and which, when set up in shop-windows, 
prove an attraction to loungers, are but 
the development of the simple box of toys 
which satisfied the wants of our childhood, 
and which generally contained a sheep- 
fold, a handful of soldiers, or a so-called 
city, the houses of which were all white, 
with scarlet roofs, the principal edifices 
being a church and a town-hall. The 
soldiers used to perform military evolutions 
by means of a framework composed of 
small pieces of wood, on which they were 
fixed by means of pegs, and which, by a 
simple movement of the hand, brought 
them close together, or forced them into a 
sort of irregular file. A similar machine, 
made of polished steel, and called a “ lazy,” 
was used by our grandmothers to pick up 
wandering balls of cotton, without the 
trouble of rising from their chairs. In- 
deed, several luxuries were known to our 
grandmothers which are now out of date. 
On the spouts of their teapots they sus- 
pended little silver baskets, which retained 
the leaves, while the fluid ran clear into 
the cup. If they would give an additionat 
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relish to the toast or muffin, which formed 
part of their favourite meal, they used a 
tiny dredger filled with salt, which was 
called « “muflineer.” If they wished to 
extinguish a candle without the crush of 
tallow which results from the employment 
of the extinguisher, or that curtailment of 
the wick which is consequent on the use of 
the snuffers, they had for this purpose a 
useful little instrument, which bore the 
name “ douter,” unquestionably a con- 
traction of “ do-outer,”’ as the old-world 
“don” and “ doff’’ are contractions of 
* do-on” and “do-off.” It consisted of two 
small discs of polished steel, which were 
worked like snuffers, and simply pinched 
out the light without shortening the wick 
or destroying the symmetry of the candle. 
Were our grandmothers troubled with an 
annoying irritation between the shoulder- 
blades, they could avail themselves of a 
thin rod of ivory, terminating in the minia- 
ture semblance of a human hand, which, 
with more accuracy than elegance, was 
termed a “ scratcbh-back.” 

The development of the unpretending 
box of toys into the magnificent combina- 
tions which now dazzle youthful eyes, 
is not analogous to that of the caterpillar 
into the moth, where the more perfect 
phase is attained by the destruction of the 
other two. The little box of toys still 
exists, is much cheaper than it was years 
ago, and is procurable anywhere, but it has 
lost caste. Peregrine, recalling the days of 
his childhood by buying for a penny a 
wooden regiment, for which his mother 
would have paid sixpence or a shilling, 
would seriously reflect that he must have 
been a very shabby child, after all. 

Where toys have outlived the operations 
of time, they can be obtained at a price 
which, forty years ago, would have been 
deemed unreasonably reasonable. ‘The cost 
of the articles vended at that great mart of 
juvenile nicknacks—the Lowther Arcade 
is a small fraction of that which would 
have been demanded under the reign of 
the fourth King George. Nay, with the 
sole exception of the rocking-horse, those 
very expensive toys, which are now so con- 
spicuous in the highest class of shops, did 
not then exist. The toy that then cost 
sixpence would now cost a penny, but, as a 
general rule, there were no playthings at 
golden prices to tempt the fondest and 
most lavish of grandmammas. Five shil- 
lings would have been expended in the pur- 
chase of a gimcrack that would now cost 
one; but a five-shilling present, which 








would’ have been considered handsome 
then, would make a paltry figure now. 

In the Georgian era, we children were 
easily satisfied, and that brings me back to 
the toys that are either lost utterly, or are 
sunk into a low social stratum, whence they 
are not to be recovered. 

I clearly recollect that I had a great 
admiration for a plaything which was 
called sometimes Jacob’s Ladder, some- 
times Aaron’s Bells. It consisted of six 
oblong pieces of wood, adorned with pic- 
tures on both sides, and so connected with 
tapes that when the top piece, which was 
held in the hand, was turned down, all 
the others would turn down likewise by an 
apparently spontaneous movement, causing 
a new series of pictures to be presented to 
the eye, which was highly gratified by the 
change, as were also the ears by the clatter- 
ing of the wooden tablets and the tinkling 
of some little bells with which they were 
decorated. The last time I saw Jacob’s 
Ladder was many years ago. A very 
rudely made specimen of the article, with- 
out any bells, was carried about the streets 
by an itinerant vendor, at an absurdly low 
price. 

By the way, the itinerant toymen seem 
always to have dealt in a class of ware 
different from that sold in shops. Early in 
this century a Chinaman, who sold a small 
drum, which, with peas inside, answered 
the purpose of a rattle, and a fish suspended 
at the end of a line, was as well-known a 
figure as the old Turk who sold rhubarb 
in Cheapside. There was another drum 
which was hung from a stick by a piece of 
horsehair, and when this was whirled 
round a rattling sound was produced, not 
by the drum itself, which was merely a 
weight, but by the friction of the horse- 
hair against the stick. A modern and very 
attractive street toy was an ingenious ma- 
chine, the mere movement of which caused 
a large flock of clay birds to flutter down 
a number of wires. Ten years have not 
elapsed since this ingenious toy was at the 
height of its popularity, but we do not 
often see it now. 

The flat wooden snake, with joints of 
catgut, which, held by the tip of the tail, 
waves backwards and forwards to the terror 
of timid urchins, has still its place in some 
toy-shops ; so also has the toad, whose tail, 
turned round, is fastened under the throat 
with cobbler’s-wax, and who leaps when 
the wax becomes less adhesive, though 
this rude method of producing sponta- 
neous motion is driven into shade by the 
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more perfect clockwork. But a snake 
made of a single spiral shaving of horn, 
with a solid head of the same material, 
which was capable of being extended to 
a considerable length, and which, when 
pressed together, was packed in a small 
cylindrical box, has fled beyond the limits 
of my observation. A fault in this mimic 
reptile was the ridiculously extreme de- 
licacy of its constitution. The vertebral 
column, of which alone its body was com- 
posed, was always getting some unfortunate 
twist, and an attempt to repair the mis- 
fortune was generally followed by a very 
compound fracture. Equally fragile were 
those little hollow wax dolls, which are 
now furnished by shops of the humblest 
kind, where the bottle which contains them 
is ranged with other bottles, scantily stocked 
with sugar-plums, brandy-balls, and other 
old-fashioned dainties. Like many speci- 
mens of the great toy, Man, the little 
hollow doll had its social status once, 
though it is now in lowly places. I re- 
collect very well the attempt of a young 
lady in her teens to dress such a doll. 
She worked with fairy fingers, but the at- 
tempt to put a sash round the waist had a 
result like that which is said to arise from 
the bite of a huge shark, and which is de- 
scribed in the pathetic ballad Bryan and 
Pirene. Destined to perpetual destruction, 
the little wax doll had its avenger in the 
sturdy Dutch mannikin, which is utterly 
indestructible, save in its hair, and which, 
seated on a table, had a knack of bobbing 
forward, and assailing its proprietor with 
its hard, sharply-pointed nose. The hollow 
doll’s successor is the little china doll of 
the present day, which, always connected 
with a small bath, seems to have been 
created for the purpose of perpetual ablu- 
tion. Be it borne in mind that, in the 
olden times, every doll was a miniature of 
a grown-up person. The doll representing 
infancy is a modern invention, and in the 
French vocabulary has a name to itself, 
being called a “bébé,” whereas the other 
doll takes the generic name “ poupée.” 
The hideous demon, made of furry ma- 
terial, which, by means of a worm-spring 
within its body, jumps out of a cubical box, 
continues its ugly existence ; but the dainty 
little sentinel, ~e lived in a cylinder, and 
whose worm-spring was under his feet— 
the only veritable Jack-in-the-box — has 
receded. Gone, too, is the wooden apple, 
which, opened, revealed another apple, 
which, opened, revealed a third, which, 
opened, revealed a fourth, and so on, till 





we came toa tiny fruit, which contained two 
tiny spoons, guaranteed to be of pure silver. 
Both the Jack-in-the-box and the apple 
plunged into bad company, and that is, per- 
haps, the cause of their downfall. For many 
years they were used as prizes at the ignoble 
game of “cock-shy,” and were set upon 
slim poles to be knocked down by cunning 
marksmen. The apple, I suspect, was of 
Oriental origin. At least, dainty boxes, 
constructed on the same principle, but 
made out of the choicest woods, and elabo- 
rately ornamented, are to be found in every 
cabinet stocked with articles of Indian virti. 


When there were fairs in the vicinity of 


London, and children yearned for “ fair- 
ings’—a word fading out of our language 
—one of the most conspicuous articles in 
the toy-stalls was a human nutcracker. 
Sometimes he was a soldier, with gay 
regimentals, sometimes a Turk ; but what- 
ever his costume, he was always provided 
with a coat-tail, which, being pulled, caused 
his mouth to open. A nut having been placed 
in the aperture, the coat-tail was pressed, the 
mouth closed, and the shell was cracked. 

As I have shown, toys have greatly 
changed within the last half-century; but 
a certain principle has remained. The 
children of fifty years ago, as the children 
now, always liked the coarsest and cheapest 
playthings better than those which were 
most elegant and costly. They preferred the 
clumsy wooden doll, even after it had lost 
its wig, to the smiling young lady of wax, 
with all her luxuriance of flaxen curls, and 
at the present day the gay bird, which dances 
at the end of an “ elastic,” and is sold in the 
street for a penny, gives more pleasure than 
the most elaborate zoological garden. 

To end, as we began, with our Peregrine. 
Hoffmann tells us that Peregrine reached 
the age of four without ever having been 
heard to talk or laugh. Im vain did his 
rich relatives bring him loads of expensive 
toys; his gravity was imperturbable. At 
last a poor cousin bought him a very cheap 
and very ugly harlequin, and he yelled with 
delight. No wonder that Peregrine was a 
child at the age of thirty-six, when he so ac- 
curately represented the children of all time. 





LOVE AND TIME. 


BeoavseE old Time’s a rover 
Need young Love change his home P 
Ah, now that summer's over, 
Old Time, and winter come, 
Teach young Love to discover, 
Where’er thou roamest, some 
New ways whereby to love her, 
If Love with thee must roam 
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Old Time, why wilt thou never 
Let young Love be? Ah why! 

Because thou art for ever 
Unkindly fleeting by. 

Must Love, too, share thy treasons, 
And play me false like thee ? 

Change thou thy suns and seasons, 
But leave my love to me! 





BLUCHER’S MARCH THROUGH 
FRANCE. 





Mitirary authorities agree for once in 
this, that the Grand Army never really re- 
covered the terrible losses of the Russian 
campaign. Thenceforward it was equally 
brave and intrepid, but it nevertheless be- 
came a patchwork of broken, ill-officered 
regiments, irregularly clubbed together. 
From that time the army, though often vic- 
torious, was, somehow or other, constantly 
retreating. After his disastrous loss of fifty 
thousand men at Leipzig, Napoleon fought 
his way through Germany, bleeding at every 
joint of his armour. He won two victories, 
Dresden and Hanan, but he was defeated 
at Gross-Bazren, Cuhn, and Dennewitz. In 
almost every skirmish the French were out- 
numbered, overweighted in light cavalry, 
light infantry, and tirailleurs. 

Napoleon reached Paris on November the 
9th, 1813, and instantly, with his usual 
energy, ordered a levy of three hundred 
thousand men. On the 25th of January, 
parting from Marie Louise and the King 
of Rome, to start for the frontier, he cried : 
“Why should not the whole truth be 
told? Wellingtor. has entered the south; 
the Russians menace the north; the Prus- 
sians, Austrians, aud Bavarians threaten 
the east. Shame! Wellington is in France, 
and we have not risen en masse to drive 
him back. No peace more till we have 
burned Munich. I demand of France three 
hundred thousand men. I will form a camp 
of one hundred thousand at Bourdeaux, 
another at Metz, and a third at Lyons. 
With the present levy, and with what re- 
mains, I will have a million of men. But 
I must have grown men, not these boy con- 
scripts, who encumber the hospitals and 
die of fatigue on the roads. Counsellors, 
there must be an impulse given. All must 
march—you, the fathers of families—you, 
the heads of the nation, must set the ex- 
ample. They speak of peace. I hear of 
nothing but peace when all around should 
echo to the ery of war.” Wise men shud- 
dered to see that this man, who had already 
turned Europe into one vast slaughter- 
house, was still eager for more wars. 

Wishing to avoid the strongholds that 





protected the Rhine from Bale to May- 
ence, and were still held for the most part 
by French soldiers, the Allies, powerful 
enough to brave out any injustice, violated 
the neutrality of Switzerland and passed 
through Geneva. On the 21st of December, 
Prince Schwartzenberg crossed the Rhine 
with the Austrians, at four points, and ad- 
vanced upon Langres, which at once sur- 
rendered, as did also Dijon, while Lyons, 
with the brave Burgundy men, repulsed 
its assailants. Blucher and the army of 
Silesia crossed the Rhine at Caub, twenty- 
one miles from Wiesbaden. The Prussians 
advanced hotly in four divisions, blockading 
or masking the frontier fortresses of Metz, 
Saarlouis, Thionville, and Luxembourg, 
while part of the army passed the defiles of 
the Vosges, and pressed forward at once to 
Joinville, Vitry, and St. Dizier, to open 
comimunication with the central army, 
which had already penetrated as far as 
Bar-sur-Aube, in Champagne, the very 
centre of France. In ten days from cross- 
ing the Rhine, Blucher had established his 
army at Nancy. 

France was tired of the Bonapartes. The 
people made no desperate resistance, and 
neither welcomed nor repelled the strangers. 
In the mean time, Bulow and Winzengerode 
entering France by the northern frontier, 
and as a reserve to Blucher’s army of 
Silesia, advanced as far as Laon, in French 
Flanders. “I am two months _behind- 
hand,” said Napoleon, prophetically. “If 
I had had that time, they should never have 
crossed the Rhine. I can do nothing single- 
handed; unless I am assisted, I must fall 
in the struggle.” With this feeling of 
despair gnawing at his heart, we shall see 
what a brave fight this great genius made 
of it. 

Time bringsitsrevenges. Napoleon now 
did as the Archduke Charles had done in 
1809. He called out the levy en masse, 
that last and hopeless move of all defeated 
patriots, and Schwartzenberg behaved as 
Napoleon had before. done—threatening 
vengeance on all who obeyed the summons. 
The Allies, now with all in their hands be- 
tween Langres and Chalons, hesitated, not 
being fully conscious of Napoleon’s real 
weakness. They looked with longing but 
timid eyes at Paris, afraid of a defeat in 
the centre of France, with no strong posi- 
tion to hold, and with unconquered for- 
tresses still in their rear. They were still 
hoping that France would rise against 
Napoleon, or that Bonaparte himself would 
come to terms. Every day of that hesitation 
at Langres cost those waverers a thousand 
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men; but numbers were with them, if 
genius was wanting. 

As an historian of the epoch says: “ He 
who so lately had led half a million of men 
to the Vistula, and three hundred thousand 
to the banks of the Elbe, could not now 
muster for the protection of the capital of his 
own empire a disposable force of ‘more than 
seventy thousand men.” Napoleon arrived 
at the great plain of Chalons on the 26th of 
January, concentrating from the frontier 
the troops of his marshals, Victor, Mar- 
mont, Macdonald, and Ney. His first swift 
blow was at his stubborn old enemy, 
Blucher. He wanted to surprise the grim 
hussar, who never knew when he was 
beaten, before Schwartzenberg could send 
him help. Blucher hearing of this, began 
to concentrate at Brienne, that hill on the 
Aube which Napoleon knew so well, be- 
cause there, thirty-five years ago, he had 
gone as an obscure Corsican boy to study 
war. Blucher was nearly ready, but the 
emperor was too quick for him, and the 
French grenadiers all but surprised him 
while dining at the chateau. It was a hot, 
yet not very successful skirmish. The two 
thousand Russian cavalry were driven into 
the town headlong, but the Russian general, 
Alsusieff, who held Brienne with the in- 
fantry, kept the town against Ney till Blu- 
cher could advance to his succour. 

It was a day of surprises; Blucher and 
his staff only escaped by leading their 
horses down a postern-stair. By a singular 
chance Napoleon himself was, soon after, all 
but surrounded in the park which he was 
entering as a victor. Some Cossacks made 
a dash, fell on the rear of the French, and 
men were killed by the emperor’s side. 
General Dejean, shouting “ The Cossacks,” 
raised his sabre to pierce one of the wild 
horsemen, but .the fellow slipped forward 
and rushed at the calm general in the grey 
great-coat. Corbineau and Gourgaud in- 
stantly rushed forward, and the latter shot 
the daring Russian dead at Napoleon’s 
feet. Lefebvre Desnouettes fell dangerously 
wounded while charging at the head of the 
Guards. The town was burnt down, but it 
was not till eleven at night that obstinate 
Blucher sullenly gave up his hold on the 
ruins, fell back and took up a position in 
the rear of the town, on the road leading 
to La Rothiére. Blucher had only fought 
with part of his forty thousand men, and 
after all Napoleon had failed to sever him 
from the main body of the Allies. 

On the 1st of February Blucher was ready 
again to attack. This time, however, Napo- 
leon was unwilling to fight, dreading a re- 





treat across the deep and scarcely fordable 
river Aube by the one bridge of Lesmont. 
The war was rolling nearer Paris. Blucher, 
with superior force, could afford to force 
his adversary’s hand, and ‘he did so with 
his usual rough-and-ready courage. He 
attacked the French lines at three points, 
the villages of La Rothiére, Dienville, and 
Chaumont. The Prince Royal of Wurtem- 
burg was present at this attack, which 
raged allday. It ended at dusk, by the 
French yielding at all points, and Napoleon, 
losing four thousand prisoners and no less 
than seventy-three guns, retreated across 
the Aube. Ney closed the gates after him 
by blowing up the bridge of Lesmont. 
Fortune had turned, but the Allies, uncon- 
scious of their advantage, which might have 
been pushed to a final victory, suffered the 
French to escape quietly. Still it was evident 
that Napoleon’s star was setting. 

At ageneral council of the Allies, held at 
the Chateau of Brienne, on February the 
2nd, it was agreed to divide the two 
armies. Blucher was to start north, and 
mass the D’York and Kleist divisions, 
already near Chalons, at St. Dizier and 
Vitry, and to march by the Marne, while 
Prince Schwartzenberg and the Allied 
Army should descend on the doomed city 
by the course of the Seine. This was the 
plan of Dresden and Leipzig. The want of 
provisions partly produced a necessity for 
the division, and it was calculated that 
with such superior forces, Napoleon could 
scarcely attack the Allied Army without 
laying himself open on one side or the other. 
With a larger army Napoleon would have 
struck them to the earth with alternate 
blows; but Time at last had clipped his 
talons. 

He reached Troyes, on the left bank of the 
Seine. This is a strong military position, 
the centre of various roads, and in the 
midst of a plain cut up by streams and 
woody morasses. It was the capital of old 
Champagne. The arrival of the Old Guard 
there reviving the spirits of the beaten 
French, and restoring their confidence, 
Bonaparte instantly resolved on striking at 
Blucher, and to disguise his purpose sent a 
small division to Bar-sur-Seine to alarm 
the Austrians by a feigned attack on their 
right wing. Schwartzenberg at once fell 
into the trap. He feared that his left flank 
might be turned or forced, and therefore 
strengthened it, thus suspending his march 
on Paris, and widening the distance between 
himself and Blucher, although the road to 
the capital was now left temptingly open 
by the emperor. Having thus deceived 
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the Austrians, Napoleon left Troyes to the 
Marshals Victor and Oudinot, and flew 
straight at Blucher. 

The blow was indeed needed; for Blu- 
cher, believing the French to be entangled 
and held in check by Schwartzenberg, had 
hurried on, driven Macdonald from Chéa- 
teau Thierry-on-the-Marne, and advanced 
to Vertus ; while Sacken, with his vanguard, 
pushed on light troops to Ferté la Jouarre, 
and was now nearer Paris than Napoleon 
was; while General d’York had advanced 
as far as Meaux, only twenty-eight miles 
from Paris. 

By marches across almost impracticable 
winter roads, Napoleon resolved to leave 
the Troyes for the Chalons road, and drop 
like a thunderbolt on the Silesian army. The 
mayor of Barbonne collected five hundred 
horses to drag the guns over the marshes, 
drains, and ditches. By this daring march, 
on the 18th of February Bonaparte came 
suddenly on the unsuspecting Silesian 
army. Sacken was in front, the Russians, 
under Alsusieff, in the centre, and Blucher 
in the rear. The three divisions were 
straggling and far apart. Between these 
loosened vertebree this terrible surgeon at 
once applied the knife. He fell headlong on 
the astonished Alsusieff’s corps at Champ 
Aubert, surrounded, defeated, and routed 
them, taking their artillery and two thou- 
sand men prisoners, while the frightened 
residue fled to the woods. Sacken was 
soon back to help his friends, but on the 
12th of February he was overwhelmed by 
the French ; and having lost five thousand 
men (one-fourth of his division), retreated 
to Chateau Thierry, where General d’York 
and Prince William of Prussia joined him, 
and secured his retreat by destroying the 
bridge over the Marne. The fugitives left 
by Sacken being murdered by the pea- 
santry, the Allies, in revenge, burnt Cha- 
teau Thierry. 

Blucher, returning to attack he scarcely 
knew whom, found himself suddenly in a 
wide, unenclosed country, face to face with 
his dreadful enemy, now flushed with vic- 
tory. Toretreat was more dangerous than 
to advance. The old hussar was always 
prompt. He had only three regiments 
of cavalry, so he threw his infantry into 
squares, and, protected by artillery, he 
then commenced his retreat by alternate 
divisions, the fire of the stationary squares 
protecting those moving to the rear, they 
themselves being covered as soon as they 
receded. The French cavalry, though 
enveloping these stubborn Germans, could 
not break a single square. After several 


leagues of this work, the Prussians sud- 
denly found the road barred by a vast 
column of French horse, which had made 
a circuit to intercept them. Blucher only 
broke through them by a murderous fire 
of infantry and artillery. The village of 
Etoges, also, had in the same way to be 
forced by hard fighting. Nevertheless, Blu- 
cher escaped. 

While the Parisians were still shouting 
over the display of Prussian banners and 
prisoners, the news came that Cossacks and 
Tartars had appeared at Nangis (seventy 
odd miles from the capital), and also 
even at Fontainebleau (thirty-seven miles 
from Paris), while the Allies had carried, 
at the point of the bayonet, Nogent and 
Montereau, and had advanced their head- 
quarters to Pont-sur-Seine, Schwartzenberg 
had also pushed forward trom three direc- 
tions on Paris, and sent forces from his right 
to Provins, to threaten Napoleon’s rear. 
This drew the emperor off Blucher, and com- 
pelled him to countermarch on Meaux. At 
Guignes he was joined by Oudinot and 
Victor, who were retreating before Schwart- 
zenberg, and also by twenty thousand tried 
veterans from Spain. Napoleon now turned 
on Schwartzenberg, and on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary took Nangis, and nearly destroyed 
Count Pahlen’s corps at Mormant, forcing 
the Prince Royal of Wurtemburg to retreat 
to Montereau (forty-nine miles from Paris). 
The Allies again began to waver, and talked 
of a peace to be signed at Chatillon. But 
Napoleon made no reply. He recovered the 
bridge of Montereau aftera desperate attack, 
and, from the heights of Surville, himself 
directed the cannon of the Guard on the 
dense masses of the enemy crowding over 
before the French cuirassiers. The soldiers 
were alarmed when they saw Napoleon’s 
battery under fire. “Go, my children,” 
he said; ‘the ball is not cast that is to 
kill me.” It was all the Allies could do to 
escape to Sens by blowing up the bridge 
over the Yonne. Napoleon was vexed at 
the loss he had sustained in this storm. 
He accused Montbrun of want of energy, 
Dejean of giving the artillery insufficient 
ammunition. On Victor, however, the Duke 
of Belluno, his chief displeasure fell, and he 
gave Victor’s corps d’armée to Girard. 

‘Your health is broken,” he said; “ in- 
firm and wounded, you need repose. Let 
the best and softest bed be sought out for 
the once indefatigable Victor.” 

The marshal replied: “I have not for- 
gotten my original trade. I will take a 
musket ; yes, Victor will become a private 





in the Guard.” 
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Napoleon could not resist this. He held 
out his hand. “Let us be friends,’ he 
said to the old marshal. “TI will place you 
at the head of two divisions of the Guard. 
Go and assume your command, and let 
there be no more of this between us.”’ 

The fact was, Napoleon’s army was too 
small to admit of deductions. The Allies 
were already abandoning their plan of sepa- 
ration, and were concentrating at Troyes. 
Blucher, who, after his defeat, had fallen 
back to Chalons, now reinforced by Lan- 
geron’s division, moved southward to Mery, 
a town on the Seine, north-east of Troyes. 
Napoleon tried, by a furious attack on the 
bridge and town, to cut Blucher off from 
Schwartzenberg. The wooden bridge was 
set fire to in the fight, and the riflemen 
fought amid the flames. But there was no 
drawing the old badger out of Mery. 

Again, however, the Allies wavered be- 
fore their antagonist. Blucher was for 
fighting—fighting at once and all together 
—but the Austrians wanted to retreat to 
Nancy and Langres, where they had be- 
fore paused. They said Auguereau, who had 
defended Lyons, was about to be joined by 
Suchet’s men from Catalonia, and was 
going to attack the invaders at Dijon, rais- 
ing the peasantry of the Doubs, Saéne, and 
the Vosges. General Bianchi’s division, sent 
to face Auguereau, had weakened the main 
body, and it was therefore resolved to wait 
for the reserve at Langres, while Blucher 
on the Marne halted for the northern 
army from Flanders. The Austrian sol- 
diers, disgusted at this retreat, began to 
relax in discipline. Feigned offers of peace 
were made by both sides, but on the 23rd 
of February the French bombarded Troyes, 
and the Allies abandoning it, Napoleon 
entered it the next day, seized their sick 
and wounded, and shot a rash Bourbonist 
gentleman, the Chevalier de Gouault, who 
had been sanguine enough to mount the 
white cockade. 

The northern army of the Allies began 
now to close in on this wolf at bay. On 
the 26th of February Bulow formed a junc- 
tion with Winzengerode, and marched 
through the forest of Ardennes. Soissons, 
upon the Aisne, and the old capital of the 
Merovingian kings, made show of great 
resistance, but was taken by a Russian 
coup de main, the governor, brave General 
Rusca, being killed by a cannon-shot on 
the walls. In their haste to join Blucher, 
however, the Russians evacuated the place, 
and Mortier instantly reoccupied it with a 
strong force. In the mean time, Caulain- 
court’s efforts for peace at Chatillon were 
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broken off, and Napoleon refused to sur- 
render Belgium and the Rhine. 

In the mean time, he had too small a 
force to discomfit the Allies. If he moved 
on Blucher, the Austrians went to Paris; if 
he attacked the Austrians, Blucher would 
dart at the capital. The resolves of this 
Cxsar were prompt. He tried to repeat 
the old stratagem on Blucher. Leaving 
forty thousand men, under Oudinot, Mac- 
donald, and Gerard, at Bar-sur-Aube, with 
directions to keep the Austrians amused, he 
tried a lateral march to strike Blucher a 
mortal blow. But when he was at Ferié 
la Gaudére, Sacken and D’York crossed 
the Marne at Ferté la Jouarre, joined 
Blucher, and fell back on Bulow and Win- 
zengerode, who were advancing from Bel- 
gium. Blucher was in danger; for Bona- 
parte, leaving Marmont and Mortier to 
harass the Prussian rear, pushed on bya 
short cut to occupy Fismes, a place half- 
way between Rheims and Soissons. If 
Blacher now could only be barred from 
Soissons, he would have Mortier and Mar- 
mont at his front, Napoleon on his flank, 
in his rear a hostile fortified town and a 
dangerous river. The town was held by 
five hundred Poles. On the 2nd of March, 
however, the commandant, who had been 
ordered to defend Soissons to his last man, 
cowed by the advance of Bulow’s thirty 
thousand men, and a threat of instant 
storm and no quarter, threw open the gates. 
This saved Blucher, who, reunited to his 
rear-guard, could now give or refuse battle 
as he chose. Napoleon was furious at the 
commandant, but it was too late. In his 
first fury he ordered Soissons to be stormed, 
but General Langeron and ten thousand 
Russians repulsed the desperate attack, 
and held the place with a firm hand. 

Napoleon, now turning in wrath from 
Soissons, crossed the Aisne at Béry-au-Bac, 
to attack Blucher’s left wing, which was 
strongly posted between the village of 
Laonne and the town of Laon. Wily old 
Blucher, closely observing him, tried to 
teach him that two people can play at 
flank attacks, by detaching ten thousand 
horse under Winzengerode to fall on the 
French rear, but the state of the roads de- 
feated the Prussian manceuvre. At eleven 
in the morning of the 7th of March the 
French began a dashing attack on the Prus- 
sians at Craonne. They fell on the right 
flank, which was protected by a ravine, and 
Victor, eager to recover his laurels, fought 
desperately in the centre. The struggle 
lasted till four o’clock, when Blucher with- 
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Laon, a still stronger position. He had 
lost no guns and no prisoners. The Rus- 
sians, resisting a general charge of the 
French cavalry, retreated slowly, as if 
taking part in a mere review. The loss 
was about equal on both sides. 

Napoleon himself followed the retreating 
Russians as far as an inn between Craonne 
and Laon, called l’Ange Gardien. Here he 
planned his attack, aided by information 
supplied by M. Bussy de Bellay, a retired 
officer and old schoolfellow of his. When 
he finished his plans, the emperor ex- 
claimed : 

“T see this war is a bottomless abyss, 
but I am resolved to be the last it shall 
devour.” 

Bulow defended bravely Laon on its pla- 
teau, rising above a plain a league in length, 
his troops being posted along the shelving 
declivities among the vineyard terraces. 
The remainder of the Silesian army was 
below, the left wing of Prussians extending 
to the village of Athies, the right of Rus- 
sians resting on the hills between Thiers and 
Semonville. On the 9th, Napoleon’s grena- 
diers pushed to the foot of the plateau, and 
began to force their way up to the town. 
Every wall was turned by the Germans 
into a bastion, every house into a fort. 
While falling back before this storm of 
fire, two battalions of Jigers rushed down 
the descent, and recovered the villages. 
The French, however, still obstinately held 
the village of Clacy, but everywhere else 
along the front and centre failed to secure 
a firm footing. On the left Marshal Mar- 
mont had advanced fiercely upon the village 
of Athies, the key of Blucher’s position on 
that side, and wrestled for it with D’York 
and Kleist, who were backed up by 
Sacken and Langeron. Marmont, having 
made some way, held a few of the houses of 
Athies, and bivouacked there that night in 
front of the enemy. But Blucher never 
rested under defeat; before daybreak the 
Prussians made a “‘ hourra,”’ as the Cossacks 
called it, on the sleeping French, and cut 
to pieces, took, or dispersed the whole divi- 
sion. Marmont rallied the fugitives on 
the road to Rheims, near Corbeny, but his 
guns were lost, and the failure on Laon 
was fatal to the emperor, who, however, 
again threw himself unsuccessfully on 
Clacy and Semilly. He then pronounced 
the place impregnable, and withdrew on 
the 11th with a loss of thirty guns and ten 
thousand men, whom he could ill spare. 
The Allies, firing from behind walls, lost 
but few soldiers. 

Halting at Soissons, which Langeron 


had evacuated in order to concentrate with 
Blucher, Napoleon ordered the defences to 
be strengthened, intending to leave Mortier 
there to hold it against the Prussians, and 
so to block their advance. While at Sois- 
sons, Bonaparte, hearing that St. Priest, 
a French renegade in the Russian service, 
had taken Rheims, which would renew 
the communication between Blucher and 
Schwartzenberg, he fell on the place and 
took it, St. Priest being wounded in the 
encounter. To please the Parisians, Napo- 
leon pretended that the renegade St. Priest 
had been killed by a ball from the same 
cannon that killed that more illustrious 
renegade, Moreau, at Dresden. 

Marmont rejoined the emperor at 
Rheims, and was received with bitter re- 
proaches. The game was in sucha state 
that one false move now might lose it. 
Napoleon stayed three days at Rheims to 
rest and strengthen his shattered army, 
and was joined there by Jansenns, a Dutch 
officer, who had brought four thousand 
men from the Moselle garrisons with great 
cleverness and daring. At Rheims, for the 
last time, Napoleon transacted business 
with his ministers from Paris. 

In the mean time, Oudinot and Gerard, 
at the head of twenty-five thousand men, 
had remained on the heights of Bar-sur- 
Aube, to prevent Schwartzenberg and the 
Austrians crossing the river. The French 
took the town, but in the suburbs the 
Allies made a stand, and brought up their 
reserves and their artillery. The French 
struggled hard for the heights of Vernon- 
fait, but were at last charged and driven 
back over the Aube, their cavalry being 
crushed by the sustained fire. The Allies 
eventually retook the town, and the French 
could not rally before they reached the 
village of Vandceuvres, nearly half-way 
between Bar and Troyes. They lost three 
thousand men, the Allies about two thou- 
sand men. Both Schwartzenberg and 
Wittgenstein were wounded. Marshal 
Macdonald, who was higher up on the 
same river, was compelled, after this defeat, 
to retreat to Troyes, and leave his strong 
position at Ferté-sur-Aube. The three 
marshals then abandoned Troyes, and fell 
back towards Paris, leaving the road to the 
capital once more open to the Austrians. 
The Allies were so alarmed, however, 
when they heard that Napoleon had taken 
Rheims and Chalons-sur-Marne, and so 
interposed between them and Blucher, 
that they at once resolved to fall back 
to Arcis-sur-Aube, and there concentrate. 
But for the Emperor Alexander they weuld 
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have retreated still further, even the shadow 
of Napoleon’s past greatness so scared these 
invading kings. 

At Epernay, Napoleon resolved to throw 
himself on the right flank and rear of 
Schwartzenberg, if he advanced a step 
further to Paris, and believing that the 
Allies were retreating from the Aube, he 
prepared to join his marshals, Macdonald 
and Oudinot, and to resume the aggressive. 
Driving before him the enemy’s light 
troops, he crossed the Aube at Plancey, 
and moved along the left bank of the river 
with Ney’s corps and all his cavalry, while 
on the right bank marched the infantry 
of the Guard. The French occupied Arcis 
on the 20th of March. The circle was 
contracting around the emperor. Every 
step he took here was a mistake. He acted 
as if he was attacking a frightened rear- 
guard, while in reality he was in a dan- 
gerous position, with say some sixty thou- 
sand men to face eighty thousand, drawn 
up on a chain of heights. Arcis-sur-Aube, 
to use the words of a modern historian, 
“forms the outlet of a sort of defile, where 
a succession of narrow bridges cross a 
number of drains, brooks, and streamlets, 
the feeders of the river Aube, and a bridge 
in the town crosses the river itself.” Be- 
yond Arcis, the French, seeing some light 
horse reconnoitering, attacked them, but 
found them supported by the Prince of 
Wurtemburg’s division, while beyond, on 
the heights of Mesnil, the whole army 
of the Allies was drawn up in defiant 
massiveness. The French squadrons re- 
tiring, were driven back fighting upon 
the town, so that the infantry could 
scarcely depend on their support. If a 
rout had began, the whole French army 
might have been driven headlong into the 
Aube. Napoleon himself drew his sword, 
rallied the cavalry, and led them again to 
the charge. His mameluke, Rustam, who 
soon afterwards deserted him, and his 
aide-de-camp, Girardin, saved him from the 
thrust of a Cossack lance. This gave his 
Imperial Guards time to come up. But the 
Allies outnumbered and overpowered the 
French everywhere, though Napoleon con- 
trived to obstinately hold a village to the 
left front of Arcis. Arcis was set on fire by 
the Austrian shells, and the suburbs repeat- 
edly taken by desperate rushes of the allied 
troops. Night, the great peacemaker, came 
and stopped the further contest, and that 
same evening Macdonald, Oudinot, and 
Gerard joined Napoleon, but he resolved 
not to attempt to force the heights again 
with so small a force. 





The emperor could now no more resume 
the offensive, and unwilling to be shut in 
between Blucher and Schwartzenberg, re- 
treated without loss through Arcis and its 
defiles, resolving to march eastward and 
operate on the rear of the Allies, and to cut 
their lines of communication. He deter- 
mined, therefore, while Paris still held out, 
to wait at Lyons for Suchet’s army from 
Catalonia, and the peasant recruits from the 
enraged provinces of Alsace and Franche- 
Comté. He hoped also to draw Schwart- 
zenberg after him in unguarded pursuit, 
and at a fitting time to turn on him and 
strike him down. Unable to make Vitry 
and its garrison of five thousand men sur- 
render, Napoleon passed the Marne on the 
22nd of March over a bridge of rafts, and 
pushed on for the eastern frontier, leaving 
Paris to hold out as it might till he could 
return and scare the enemy from its gates. 
In the mean time, Auguereau had been 
defeated by Bianchi at Macon, and the forts 
at Lyons surrendered to the Austrians. 
These misfortunes rendered Napoleon’s 
march hopeless, and the game was lost. 

Schwartzenberg arrived at Vitry on the 
24th, two days after Napoleon, and Blucher 
pushed on to Chalons. General Ducca 
was left on the Aube with a division of 
Austrians to guard the depéts, and keep 
open the communications, while Winzenge- 
rode and Czernicheff were despatched with 
ten thousand cavalry and fifty guns to re- 
present the vanguard of Schwartzenberg, 
and to intercept couriers. Blucher, freed 
from his old enemy, now drove the corps of 
Mortier and Marmont over the Marne, 
passed the Aisne, stormed Rheims, and 
moved on through Chalons and Vitry to 
Paris. Marmont and Mortier finding, to 
their surprise, the great army at Fére Cham- 
penoise, retreated to Sezanne, harassed by 
the enemy’s cavalry. All was disaster 
now for the French; at Fére Champenoise, 
a column of five thousand Conscript and 
National Guards, with a convoy of pro- 
visions and ammunition, was charged, and 
cut and pounded to pieces. At Ferté- 
Gaudére Mortier and Marmont lost a rear- 
guard of fifteen hundred men, and alto- 
gether, before they got to Lagny, eight 
thousand men, eighty guns, besides bag- 
gage and ammunition. The Allies now 
marched fast and furiously on to Paris, 
making seventy miles in three days. 

A brave attempt of ten thousand National 
Guards to stop a column of the army of 
Silesia utterly failed. The fish not only 
burst out of the net, but General Storm 
broke into the very centre of the French 
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infantry and captured the general with his 
own hand. As Blucher approached Meaux 
the garrison retreated, after blowing up the 
powder magazine. On the same day, the 
26th of March, the vanguard of the Silesian 
army pushed on to Claye, and dislodged 
part of Marmont’s and Mortier’s men after 
a sharp brush; at the same time the Aus- 
trians advanced, leaving Generals Wrede 
and Sacken with a corps d’armée of thirty 
thousand men on the line of the Marne to 
protect the rear of the besieging force, and 
to guard against surprise. 

A few hours later the Allies called out 
“ check” to Paris ; there was one day’s hard 
fighting, as we have already seen*, and the 
game was won. 





PILOTS AND PILOTAGE. 





On leaving or approaching the shores of 
most civilised countries, the traveller will 
probably become acquainted with one of a 
class of amphibious persons who are called 
pilots. About our own coasts there are 
plenty of these red-faced weather-beaten 
men, with wonderfully clear eyes, from 
which the spirit of the true sailor looks 
keenly on to the sea. The men are not, 
as a rule, distinguished for “book larn- 
ing,” but they have great wisdom of their 
own in all matters relating to the sea. 
Their vocation is exercised almost out of 
knowledge of the multitude; their im- 
portant duties are performed silently, 
making little noise in the world, unless 
some disaster, involving loss of life or pro- 
perty, call public attention to the pilot’s 
conduct. 

It seems that little is actually known 
about our pilots. Among most people 
certain hazy ideas no doubt exist associating 
the pilot with a “ dark and fearful night,” 
according to the song, and something also 
is known of the men as bearers of last 
expressions of hope and last words of 
farewell from friends leaving England ; 
but beyond these somewhat vague notions 
we do not think that much is commonly 
known about our pilots and the pilotage 
system. 

A few months back popular feeling was 
agitated considerably on account of the 
loss of the tea-clipper Spindrift off Dunge- 
ness, which was attributed to the negli- 
gence of the pilot who had charge of the 
ship, and many most extraordinary state- 
ments were publicly made as to the pilot’s 
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duty and his conduct, which revealed the 
existence of a vast amount of ignorance on 
the subject. More recently, too, honourable 
gentlemen in the House of Commons have 
had a great deal to say on the general 
topic of pilotage, a bill having been intro- 
duced by the government to abolish com- 
pulsory pilotage. With all respect to our 
legislators, we must express our astonish- 
ment at the random statements and erro- 
neous opinions which marked the discus- 
sion of the question. 

We propose to furnish our readers with 
some facts and interesting details concern- 
ing this most useful class of men and their 
calling. 

Every one probably knows that our 
coasts, like all other coasts in the world, 
are surrounded by rocks and shoals ; that 
at the entrances to our ports and rivers 
there are narrow winding channels between 
sandbanks, and perplexing cross tides, 
caused by the irregularities of the coast 
line. Of course all these dangers and 
difficulties are liable to be enhanced by 
gales of wind and consequent high seas. 
Another source of confusion to those who 
are not acquainted with the neighbourhood 
are the numerous guiding marks placed 
about—the lights and buoys of which we 
have spoken in former articles.* These, if 
not thoroughly understood by the mariner, 
are very apt to perplexand mislead. Navi- 
gation in the open sea out of sight of land 
is comparatively pleasant and easy in fine 
weather. And even in bad weather it is 
better to have plenty of sea room, so that 
even if the ship be driven out of her course 
sherunsintonodanger. But near the land, 
the navigation of a ship is a very different 
matter; she is continually surrounded by 
the many dangers we have referred to, 
which, of course, vary according to the 
locality. Whoever has charge of the vessel 
is compelled to exercise unremitting atten- 
tion; he must know exactly the pecu- 
liarities of the neighbourhood, the true 
positions of the shoals, the set of the tide, 
the depths of water, and, in fact, must pos- 
sess a great deal of local knowledge. 

As the law now stands in England, all 
vessels navigating within certain bounds 
are compelled to have a duly qualified 
person on board to take charge of the ship 
in those waters, and this is called com- 
pulsory pilotage. Time was when pilotage 
was free, when, if a master thought he 
could take his ship through a dangerous 
locality, he was perfectly at liberty to try, 
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and if he came to grief he had only himself 
to blame. In those days, too, there were 
no fixed rates of charges for the services of 
the comparatively few men who set up as 
pilots, so that it would frequently happen 
that a hard bargain would be driven in a 
gale of wind and a high sea, the pilot try- 
ing to get all he could, and the master 
trying to beat him down. This system, 
however, would not do at all. By reason 
of the numerous wrecks which were con- 
stantly taking place, and the great loss of 
life and property consequent thereon, owing 
to masters piloting their own ships, and to 
the ignorance and misconduct of persons 
taking charge of vessels as pilots, it was 
at last found necessary to adopt some mea- 
sures to improve this state of things. The 
government took the matter up, and en- 
deavoured to elaborate a system. It was 
resolved that any man who professed to be 
able to conduct vessels in any particular 
locality should be made to show his quali- 
fications for that duty, and on his showing 
satisfactorily that he was able to do so, a 
licence was to be granted to him to permit 
him to pilot vessels in the locality with 
which he was familiar. Properly consti- 
tuted authorities at different parts of the 
coast were empowered to examine and 
license pilots, to fix the rates to be charged, 
and to exercise a general control over the 
men. ‘To insure, also, a good supply of 
men, and to raise the profession to a better 
position, it was enacted that a shipmaster, 
on coming into dangerous waters, should 
be compelled to employ a pilot to conduct 
his vessel. 

Compulsory pilotage is not, however, in 
force all round the coast. At most of our im- 
portant ports and the estuaries of our princi- 
pal rivers, where the navigation is intricate 
and dangerous, masters are bound by law to 
have recourse to the pilot’s services: But 
at many other places, what is called the 
voluntary system prevails. As a rule, a 
master is only too glad, after a long voy- 
age, to give up charge of his vessel; but 
there are a number of masters and owners 
who grumble very much at being obliged 
to pay for a pilot in any waters. But it 
surely is a just and reasonable enactment 
which provides that, among the dangers 
of our coasts, life and property shall be 
intrusted to those men only who have 
shown their special knowledge of those 
dangers. There is much wisdom, it seems 
to us, in not allowing over-confident and 
economical masters to try the effects of 
their indifferent knowledge in navigating 
their vessels through difficult and danger- 





ous waters. But this safeguard is to be 
done away with; there is to be no obliga- 
tion at all for a captain to employ a pilot 
in any waters. Such is the object of a bill 
which will shortly become law, and then any 
master may conduct his vessel as well as he 
can, and with the aid of imperfect charts 
and his own ignorance may make an end of 
himself and his vessel on some convenient 
rock or sandbank. But this proposal to 
establish a uniform system will have its 
advantages: the regulations will be the 
same everywhere, and it is not very likely 
that the community of pilots will suffer, 
for theirs are really valuable services to the 
large majority of shipmasters, and there 
will always be a great demand for them. 

A few words about the special dangers 
of certain localities. From Dungeness, 
through the Downs and up the river to 
London, is a distance of about eighty miles, 
and the numerous and extensive sands on 
all sides render the journey very difficult. 
The channels are so intricate, narrow, and 
tortuous, the sets of the tide are so peculiar, 
that altogether it is no easy work to pilot 
a ship. The Mersey, too, is very difficult 
of approach, and still more so to get away 
from: vessels go in and cannot get out 
again without the pilot’s aid. Then there 
are the estuaries of the Humber, the Tyne, 
the Avon, the Severn, the Clyde, and many 
others, all presenting difficulties to the open 
sea mariner, but all easy enough to men 
who know the road. 

The management of the pilot system, if it 
can be called a system, looking at it from a 
national point of view, is in many hands. 
The pilotage of a large portion of the 
English coast is under the direction of the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, 
London, whose nautical experience well 
qualifies them to know what is wanted by 
the shipping community as regards pilot- 
age; having also the management of the 
lights and buoys round the coast, they must 
be well acquainted with the dangers of our 
shores, and can therefore judge what know- 
ledge should be required of a man who un- 
dertakes to pilot ships. At each of the 
various outposts under the London Trinity 
House jurisdiction, certain gentlemen, inte- 
rested in the shipping of the port, and pos- 
sessing some nautical knowledge, are dele- 
gated to act on behalf of the Elder Brethren, 
and are called sub-commissioners of pilotage. 
There are other Trinity Houses at Hull, 
Newcastle, and Leith, on a smaller scale 
certainly than the Honourable Corporation 
on Tower Hill, but who look equally well 
after the wants of the maritime community 
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as far as their ports are concerned. Besides 
these bodies there are many local authori- 
ties, who manage their own pilotage affairs 
without the supervision of the Trinity 
House. Under some of these local powers 
voluntary pilotage flourishes — especially 
in Scotland and Ireland, where the pilotage 
management is almost entirely in the hands 
of local boards, and under others pilotage 
is compulsory. Their limits are defined, 
and it is often a matter of difficulty to the 
master of a vessel to know whether he is in 
voluntary or compulsory waters. It would 
perhaps be better if one guiding power 
directed the pilotage of the entire coast of 
Great Britain; if the principle of centrali- 
sation were applied to this department, the 
simplicity of management and the uni- 
formity of practice which would follow 
would probably be of great service to ship- 
masters; but, on the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the pilotage service 
is, on the whole, very satisfactorily per- 
formed under the present arrangements, 
that each local body knows and provides 
for its own particular wants, and has a 
direct interest in keeping up an efficient 
pilotage service. 

There is one important matter which 
shipowners and underwriters would gladly 
see settled by legislative enactment. The 
question of responsibility between the master 
and pilot, when the latter takes charge of a 
ship, is at present very ill defined. In 
case of a casualty occurring, the master 
says he had not charge of the vessel, and 
the pilot declares he is not legally respon- 
sible; thus many disputes arise, and much 
dissatisfaction is felt, on account of the in- 
adequate state of the law. We hope the 
new Pilotage Act will do away with this 
unpleasant difficulty. 

The pilots themselves are a worthy body 
of men. Educated from their youth up 
for their profession, they are sailors in 
every sense of the word. They must have 
an intimate acquaintance with every rope 
and spar in a ship; indeed, before a man 
is admitted as a candidate for a licence he 
must have served one year as master, or 
three years as mate. When he obtains his 
licence he must serve three years in pilot- 
ing vessels of low draughts, and after that 
has to undergo another examination for 
ships of all draughts. Besides this, he 
has to prove to the satisfaction of the 
examiners that he is perfectly well up in 
the peculiarities of the district for which 
he seeks a licence as pilot. If he get 
through all this satisfactorily, he then 


cases are arduous in the extreme. In 
difficult waters the pilot has to exercise 
unremitting watchfulness and energy ; his 
powers must never flag; physically and 
mentally he must be constantly on the 
alert. In addition to this there are other 
troubles he has to encounter. On an out- 
ward bound ship, for instance, he has great 
difficulty in getting the crew to work the 
ship, they being often drunk, and generally 
disinclined to work; or perhaps he may 
have to board a foreign vessel, and find it 
a very hard matter to make himself under- 
stood, and to get his orders carried out. 
Some vessels will not answer their helms; 
others are deficient in stores, or have 
worthless sails and rigging; in short, there 
are numerous contingencies which add 
very much to the pilot’s work. At many 
places round the coast the men have to take 
their turns in the cruising cutters which 
go out to sea to look for ships wanting 
pilots, and it is certainly not very pleasant 
for them to be pitching and tossing at the 
cruising station in all sorts of weather for 
days, perhaps, before they are shipped on 
vessels requiring pilots. The incomes of 
the men vary considerably, a few earning 
as much as five hundred pounds a year, but 
others making but a scanty living out of 
their profession. The principal reason of 
this is, that shipowners and masters know 
the men who are most to be relied on, and 
by means of a system of choice letters, as 
it is called, retain the services of particular 
men for their ships. This pre-eminence, 
is, however, obtained by special excellence, 
and is the same as that merit which 
achieves distinction and success in other 
walks of life. There are sundry advan- 
tages attached to the profession, such, for 
instance, as pensions, where age and in- 
firmity prevent the worn-out pilot from 
pursuing his calling. Pilots’ widows, too, 
are assisted when in distress. There is one 
fact which entitles the pilot to some con- 
sideration. He leaves the sea service, in 
which he might have risen to a very good 
position, to become a pilot, but he must 
have no further ambition, for he can get no 
higher. He may become an efficient pilot, 
and earn a fair income, but his career is 
cut short, and he cannot attain any higher 
position than that of a pilot 

We owe a great deal to these men. 
Their calling is essentially a humane one, 
and in the performance of their duties they 
help to bring the different people of the 
world closer to each other: our own pilots 
conduct the foreigner safely into our ports 
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we visit other lands. And it is not often 
that their negligence is the unfortunate 
cause of wreck or casualty. Human nature 
is weak, and pilots, like the rest of us, are 
liable to err, as in the case of the Spindrift, 
for instance, when a sober, clever, and 
favourite pilot for the first time in many 
years made a simple mistake in his reckon- 
ing, and ran the ship on shore. The very 
exceptional circumstances of this occurrence 
attracted public attention in a marked de- 
gree, and this fact seems to us to speak 
well for our pilots, for the public would 
hear and know much more about them than 
they do if such cases as that of the Spindrift 
occurred more frequently. 





UNCLE SAM’S CIVIL SERVICE. 





To serve their beloved government be- 
tween the hours of nine and three every 
day, excepting the Fourth of July, Christ- 
mas-Day, and Washington’s birthday, and 
further excepting a month’s run into the 
country in the midsummer heats, is the 
ambition of so many village politicians and 
local hopefuls in America, that to attempt 
to estimate their number would be painful, 
and actually to arrive at it, impossible. I 
hope that my English reader will some day 
witness the inauguration of a president at 
Washington; let me only hint to him that 
accommodation must be secured long be- 
forehand, and warn him that he must not 
be offended if, under the impression that he, 
too, is an office-seeker, he sees all his neigh- 
bours at table glaring at him; and that 
with a hate which is doubtless inspired by 
the thought that he may slip into the 
office in their stead. From all the towns, 
villages, and hamlets; from remote Passa- 
maquoddy, and the not less distant Rio 
Grande ; from high life and low life, the 
pulpit, the bar, and the bar-room—comes 
this greedy, ravenous, clutching, leech-like 
army of office-seekers. They all bring fat 
bundles of recommendations, whether from 
the local alderman or the methodist parson, 
from a former schoolfellow, or the new pre- 
sident, or of a member of congress long laid 
on the shelf. They areall perfectly certain 
that their claim is not only better than any- 
body else’s, but absolutely irresistible in it- 
self. They worry, in dense crowds, the legis- 
lators and executive officers of the nation, 
till the latter grow cadaverous of cheek, un- 
certain of step, and timid of eye, sliding 
round corners and down obscure alleys to 
avoid them ; and, finally, the main body of 
them retreats, limp in pocket and wearied 





in soul, discomfited from the scene of an 
exceedingly persistent but hopelessly vain 
assault. 

Probably no question, near inauguration 
time, has so perplexed the American 
sociologist as, what do these people want 
office for? They know very well that it is 
not, in America, a permanent avocation; 
their very seeking of it, the fact of their 
aiming at a place already occupied, proves 
that office is held by a slender thread, and 
that they know it. You will see bright, 
vigorous young men in search of it; and 
you will see decrepit old men, on the edge 
of the grave, mumbling obsequious peti- 
tions to the secretary of state’s private 
secretary's messenger, for a moment’s in- 
terview with the penultimate personage; 
which moment is to be used in a-despe- 
rate appeal for office. What is the alluring 
prospect which tempts them ? Probably this 
strange rush for a temporary office in a 
country where there is vastly more work to 
be done than double its population could 
do, is owing to a superstition which is 
abroad, and has a very little foundation, 
that office means idleness at so much a 
year; and the prospect of a deliciously in- 
dolent four years on a salary is irresis- 
tibly seductive. And a singular feature 
of the matter is, that there is no one of 
this great multitude of office-seekers who 
will not smile incredulously when you 
mention the duration of his probable tenure 
— if he gets in—as four years. That’s all 
very well, he’ll tell you, in most people’s 
cases; but you see he is so well backed, 
that no president will dare to turn him out. 
And, probably, no case has ever happened, 
when a clerk has been removed, that he 
was not stupefied with amazement, did not 
eagerly declare that it must be a mistake, 
and did not feel a perfect confidence of 
being at once reinstated. He would have 
been perfectly content, you know (he tells 
you), if they had let him stay one year 
more, but to turn him ort just now! The 
blow invariably falls at the most unwelcome 
hour, and when the recipient feels most 
secure. 

Although by no means a majority of the 
government clerks at Washington are 
removed at each new presidential suc- 
cession, the number of removals is suffi- 
ciently large to make the demand for 
place an uncomfortably importunate one 
for the new powers. The constituents of 
members of congress, and senators who 
have aided in their election, members of 
electioneering committees, stump speakers, 
friends of men who have spent money, 
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and others who have contributed, or whose 
friends have contributed, to the election of 
the new president; all these have claims, 
which are in many cases acknowledged 
and rewarded by snug government berths. 
The old principle that “To the victors be- 
long the spoils” has got to be of late en- 
larged so as to read, “To the new presi- 
dent’s relatives and personal friends belong 
the spoils ;”” so that even if office-holders 
belong to the same party with the president, 
they must give way to those personally 
known to, liked by, or connected with him. 
The clerks are appointed on the recom- 
mendations of senators and representatives 
of leading party men in the various states, 
and of favourites who have the president’s 
ear. No qualifications for office are asked 
for; there is no question of the efficiency 
of the clerk who has to give way for a 
successor. The clerk receives his commis- 
sion, and enters without more ado upon the 
duties of his office. He is obliged to pass 
no examination, being simply an object of 
that patronage which is accorded to con- 
gress-men, and which is one of those evils 
in the American system which some wise 
American legislators are labouring hard to 
abolish. 

The new clerk revels in his new position. 
He is like the hard toiler who is refreshed 
by his coveted reward. He exults in the 
prospect of a four years’ life of ease on the 
very stage of the great political drama. 
To the clerk who has been a farmer, the 
memory of potato digging becomes a dis- 
agreeable reminiscence smilingly dismissed; 
to the ex-lawyer, the brain worry over law- 
calf forms food for self-pity for the past, 
and self-gratulation in the present. He 
walks Pennsylvania avenue with a buoyant, 
exultant step, and reflects with pride that 
he is now a privileged servant of Uncle 
Sam, as the American calls his indulgent 
government. Straightway has he tele- 
graphed for his wife and children, who 
have been browsing upon sunny expecta- 
tion in some western wild; and they come 
hastening on, the wife and mother fully 
persuaded that the domestic millennium 
has come, and uncertain whether she is 
most anxious to see the new official or the 
capital of her country. The next step is 
to procure accommodation in a Washington 
boarding-house. And Washington board- 
ing-houses are sui generis. They are 
plentiful, yet expensive; fashionable, yet 
vastly uncomfortable; and unite under 
their roofs probably as miscellaneous a 
group of guests as any cosmopolite city in 
the universe. The keepers of these board- 





ing-houses are almost always the widows 
of clerks; or clerks who have been turned 
out of office, and have not been able to 
resist the fascination of residing still at the 
capital; or clerks whose family extrava- 
gances have forced them to this secondary 
mode of eking out a subsistence. The 
guests, too, of nine out of every ten board- 
ing-houses, are clerks of higher or lower 
departmental rank; old clerks, appointed 
by Madison in 1813, and garrulous over 
the taking of Washington by the British ; 
fancy young clerks, who apparently spend 
a large portion of their incomes in yellow 
neckties and extraordinary canes; married 
clerks, with irrepressible wives, who are 
always coming in from calls upon secre- 
taries’ ladies; fat bachelor clerks, who 
are such irresistibly good fellows, that no 
administration has ever found it in its 
heart to turn them out; and poor, shabby, 
disappointed, saddened, silent clerks, who 
were once independent men, and held their 
heads up among their fellows, but have 
drifted into the ledger nonentities and 
ambitionless machines which you now see 
them. Besides the clerks, the Washington 
boarding: house has invariably a sprinkling 
of senators and congress-men; and peculiarly 
lucky boarding-houses now and then allure 
to their board and beneath their mahogany 
the stately legs of a cabinet secretary. 
These democratically mingle with the rest, 
and are the recipients of small diurnal 
favours on the part of the landlady and of 
her clerkly guests in the shape of the second 
joint of the turkey, the cleanest cut of the 
roast, and the first layer of the buckwheat 
cakes. Then there are waifs and strays of 
fashionable folk, who go to the capital in 
search of winter gaieties, and office-seekers 
who are never wanting to the transient 
population of the metropolis, and who re- 
gard the clerks who are at the table as 
prospective “outs” invariably, and under 
all circumstances look upon themselves as 
possible “ins.” 

Such is the society in which our newly- 
made clerk finds himself, and into which 
he introduces his wife and children. Hay- 
ing received his commission in due form 
(sealed with a very big red seal, and signed 
with a very big black signature), he is 
instructed to repair to one of the judges, 
who, in due form, swears him into office. 
He is next told to wait upon the head 
of his department. In order to appear 
worthily before that awful personage, who 
is vaguely known as the secretary, he 
arrays himself in his best, not forgetting 
to undergo an elaborate toilette from the 
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barber, or to receive a final touch of the 
clothes-brush at his wife’s hands. He is 
not, however, awe-stricken by the thought 
of seeing the secretary, for he feels his own 
importance mightily, and is sure that the 
secretary will recognise it also. He hasa 
vague idea that the secretary is impatiently 
awaiting the interview, and is going to be 
delighted to see him, if not for his own 
sake, at least for that of the irresistible 
congress-man who has got him his place. 
He arrives at the department, is ushered 
into an ante-room, where he finds twenty 
unfortunate-looking office-seekers, and he 
boldly asks for the secretary, at the same 
time giving his card to the messenger. 
He is not a little taken aback to be told 
that there are at least twenty interviews 
which the head has got to get through 
before his turn comes, and the messenger 
hints that it is possible that the secretary 
will not be able to see him at ali! How- 
ever, at last he penetrates to the sanctum 
sanctorum of the department, and advances 
promptly and eagerly, with outstretched 
hand, towards his future chief. That per- 
sonage stares at him, coughs coldly, waves 
him coldly to a seat, and asks his name. 
The announcement thereof utterly fails to 
move a muscle of the great man’s face, 
who adds insult to injury by asking his 
business, intimating that time is valuable. 
Our poor servant of a great government 
feels limp and stiff, hot and cold, in the 
same instant. His rose-coloured vision of 
a near intimacy with the secretary, whom 
he fully expected to call by his Christian 
name within a week, and of the charm- 
ingly familiar terms on which his dear 
Betsy would straightway become with the 
secretary's wife, vanish suddenly before the 
icy bluntness of his chief. He receives, 
humbly, the confusingly general and un- 
satisfactory instructions which the latter 
deigns to give him, and retires a wiser and 
ameekerman. He repairs to the chief clerk 
of the section in which he has been placed, 
who conducts him to a desk, tells him his 
especial tasks, and leaves him to himself. 
He is in a lofty plainly whitewashed apart- 
ment, with four or five mahogany desks, 
perforated with pigeon-holes, and supplied 
with spittoons of various and unique design. 
The four or five desks are occupied by four 
or five clerks, who are to be his official 
companions during the period—longer or 
shorter—that he and they remain in office. 
They have a very sober, demure, quiet air, 
as if they suspected the secretary to be in 
hiding behind the door, and as if they 
wished to show how faithful and obedient 





they were, unconscious of his propinquity. 
They are very social with the new comer, 
however, and he who, an hour ago, had 
resolved to hold no unnecessary intercourse 
whatever with his fellow- clerks, but to 
confine his associations exclusively to the 
secretary, and possibly one or two of the 
chief clerks, now gladly welcomes their at- 
tentions, and is thankful for their greeting. 
His fellow-clerks he finds to be characters 
in their way. One is a dry old stager, who 
has, wonderful to relate, served the govern- 
ment these forty years, a man of infinite 
jest in a quiet, official way, who has 
managed to weather the political storms, 
and to be found still swimming, whether 
the powers were democratic, whig, or re- 
publican. He never is without a quill be- 
hind his ear, nor does official life ever 
sufficiently ruffle him to disturb the sleek 
smoothness of his hair and skin. He tells 
numberless anecdotes, all of an unmistak- 
able political flavour, and has an old story 
about General Jackson and the abolition of 
the National Bank, which he brings out on 
every available occasion. Another of the 
occupants of the apartment is a nephew of 
a down-east senator, a youth with an ex- 
ceedingly broad and drawling nasal twang, 
@ crimson cravat, and an exceedingly loud, 
hoarse laugh. A third is a pompons, 
middle-aged gentleman, with blue coat and 
brass buttons, and a very apparent bunch 
of watch-seals, to whom the others pay a 
marked and mysterious respect. Our new 
clerk soon learns that this person is an ex- 
member of congress, rejected of his en- 
lightened constituency, and glad to find a 
haven in a government office. His great- 
ness is circumscribed, but it is still great- 
ness; he may yet hold a little court in de- 
partment corridors. Yet another isa little, 
shrewd, rough-visaged, spike-nosed western 
politician, who is smart, has a keen relish 
for affairs, is for ever bustling about in a per- 
petual fever of uncomfortable activity, and 
who engages in a constant warfare with the 
elderly clerk on the question whether the 
windows shall be up or down in mid-July. 

Our new clerk becomes, before long, ex- 
perienced, for his tasks require no throes of 
intellect, no profound study of treatise or 
text-book. He gets to be a very clerkly 
clerk, the quill naturally fitting to his ear, 
the office hours to his habits, and that 
nameless officially decorous, mildly con- 
tented, and easily obsequious air in his 
manner, which is discoverable in govern- 
ment clerks the world over. At first he is 
restive under the rule which requires every 
clerk to report himself on reaching the de- 
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partment; bat he gets used to it, as one 
does to all things, at last. He is prompt 
each month at the desk of the cashier on 
pay-day, and receives his little pile of green- 
backs, and signs the quarto volume of re- 
ceipts, with evident satisfaction. His good 
wife makes heroic attempts to gain entrance 
to the “ best society,” and spends not a 
little of the above-mentioned pile in elabo- 
rate visiting-cards, cab hire, and gloves. 
In the winter season you may observe the 
worthy couple struggling among the crowd 
which wanders through the corridors and 
the suffocating drawing-rooms of the secre- 
tary. The secretary is on these occasions 
delightfully condescending, and shakes 
hands as if he were charmed to see his 
subordinate; returning, however, to a 
most heartless and discouraging frigidity 
when they meet next morning on the de- 
partment steps. On New Year’s Day the 
clerk goes “the rounds ;” willingly submits 
to be crushed in the presidential ante- 
rooms for the sake of a grasp from the 
presidential hand, and a meaningless smile 
from presidential lips; and holds high car- 
nival among the mayor’s champagne in the 
mayor’s dining-room. 

His pastimes are at first simple and in- 
nocent. Work over, he spends his time in 
the bosom of his family, or at the theatre, 
or among the boarders inthe parlour. By- 
and-bye, however, he begins to think that 
he must look after his interests, which in- 
terests are, as he considers, either to save 
his official head, or to obtain promotion in 
the service. Then comes the bane which 
must necessarily enter into the life of a 
government clerk at Washington. It isa 
necessity for a clerk there to be a toady. 
Toadyism in Washington is reduced to a 
system, and has attained the dignity of 
a science. Brilliant men, in the shape 
of clerks, often and often have to cultivate, 
with meanness and fawning, stupid men 
in the shape of congress-men. The most 
accomplished toady is the man surest of his 
place. To become the tool, the go-between, 
and the butt of congress-men is the road to 
a long life in clerkdom. Our once indepen- 
dent-minded clerk is sure to have become a 
weary waiter in lobbies and boarding-house 
entries ; you will find him inviting senators 
and members to whist parties, smoking 
cigars that make him ill, by way of being 
social, and deftly making presents of gold- 
headed canes and fancy inkstands. Yet, 
often even these humiliations do not save 





him. The ingratitude of republics smites 
him, as it has smitten thousands and thon- 
sands before him. One morning, as he 
steps light-hearted into his office, his eyes 
are greeted by a yellow-covered envelope 
lying on his desk. He knows full well 
what that means. In all the Washington 
departments the secretary has white en- 
velopes for ordinary official communica- 
tions, and yellow envelopes for this one, 
final and irrevocable communication of 
dismissal from office. The breaking open 
thereof is merely mechanical, a moment’s 
occupation to fill the blank void in mind 
and heart The epistle is curtly polite; 
no reason is given for the dismissal other 
than that most vague of all goods, the 
good of the public service. A little pain- 
ful merriment over the trifling incident 
with his fellow-clerks, and there is an end 
to official life. Our clerk is relegated to 
the misfortune of working for a living. 
He has been dallying with documents for a 
living long enough. If his toadyism would 
but leave him with this office, he were wise, 
and it were well with him, and he were, 
mayhap, a man again. But in nine cases 
out of ten it hangs to him, and he toadies 
miserably and desperately for reinstate- 
ment, which he usually fails to get. If he 
be well on in life, his prospects are dark, 
and he is, perhaps, ruined, with no energy 
and no skill for another occupation. The 
secretary, being a man of politics, is quite 
indifferent about it; clerks are, in his eyes, 
machines, and he throws them off as he 
would a worn-out knife-sharpener. 

I have heard old office-holders say that 
they would rather see their sons in their 
coffins than in a department at Washing- 
ton; for many a young man in office loses 
his energy, becomes an indolent hanger 
about bar-rooms and hotels, contracts the 
vices of the loafer, and if the merciful de- 
cree of the yellow envelope does not cut 
short his official career, ends in miserable 
dissipation and good-for-nothingness. Suf- 
ficient has been said to show how needful 
is a reform in the American civil service, 
and there aresome good statesmen who hope 
for its speedy coming. 
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